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LOOKING AT PAINTINGS 


L IS A FEATURE OF OUR TIMES that so many people can gain 
access to the paintings of the great artists and have opportunities 
to see and study their works. Yet many of the works shown in this 
book are most often seen in contexts far removed from art, such as 
in advertisements or greeting cards. In other words, they are not 
really looked at—for seeing is not the same as looking, just as 
hearing is not the same as listening. Seeing involves only the 
effort it takes to open your eyes; looking means opening your mind 


Six GUIDELINES 


Outlined below are six guidelines that are 
further developed in the commentaries on 
each of the 45 paintings in this book. 


Subject All of the paintings have specific 
subjects, each with a meaningful message 
to deliver. Often, the subject is quite easy 
to recognize. But in many cases, notably in 
the early works, artists have selected Bible 
stories or stories of the gods of Antiquity 
as told in Greek and Roman mythology. 
When creating these works, the artists 
could assume that their audience was 


Telling Tales 

The stories that are illustrated in many of the paintings 
are often no longer familiar in our scientific age. Discover 
the legend of love at first sight as portrayed in Titian’s 
beautiful painting Bacchus and Ariadne (see p. 36). 


Technical Skills 


Achieving standards of craftsmanship and mastery of 
physical materials are skills that many artists no longer 
possess or aspire to. Van Eyck’s The Arnolfini Marriage 
(see р. 14) remains unsurpassed for displaying its creator’s 
mastery in handling oil paints. 


The Lost Language of Symbols 

Many paintings employ a complex language of 
symbolism where recognizable objects stand as 
symbols for abstract ideas and concepts. Inter- 
preting symbols can increase our appreciation of 
Caravaggio’s The Supper at Emmaus (see p. 44). 


and taxing your intellect. Looking at paintings is like going on a 
journey—a journey with many possibilities, including the excite- 
ment of sharing the visions of another age. As with any journey, 
the better the preparation, the more fulfilling the expedition is 
likely to be. Traveling is best done with a guide who can help you 
while you acclimatize yourself to a new environment, and who can 
point out things that might otherwise go unnoticed. The purpose 
of this book is to provide just such a guide into the world of art. 


The Illusion of Space and Light 

Every figurative painting presupposes creating the 

illusion of space and light on a flat surface. It is the 
mastery of these qualities that makes works such as 
Velázquez Las Meninas (see p. 56) so memorable. 


familiar with these stories. This is now no 
longer true, but rediscovering these great 
myths and legends can be one of the major 
pleasures of looking at paintings. 


Technique Every painting must be 
physically created and an understanding 
of the skills employed, perhaps a handling 
of oil paint or use of fresco techniques, adds 
greatly to our appreciation of a work of 
art. Most of the works here are notable for 
their technical innovation and expertise. 


Symbolism Many works use an extensive 
language of symbolism and allegory that 
was understood both by artists and their 
audiences. Recognizable objects, however 
finely painted, represented not just them- 
selves but concepts of a much deeper or 
more abstract meaning. Familiarity with 
this language has greatly diminished, but it 
can be relearned or rediscovered through 
a study of the paintings and the beliefs of 
the society that nurtured the artist. 


Space and light Artists seeking to recreate 
a convincing representation of the world 
on the flat surface of a panel or canvas need 
to acquire a mastery of the illusion of space 
and light. The variety of ways in which 

this illusion can be created is remarkable. 
In no two works in this book are they the 
same, and in some cases a painting’s main 
visual delight lies in the way the painter has 
worked with these two elusive qualities. 


Historical style Every historical period 
develops a recognizable style that can be 
traced in the works of its leading artists. 
The styles do not exist in isolation but 

are reflected in all the arts, and through 


this book it is possible to trace the 
evolution of the history of art from the 
early Renaissance to modern times. 


Personal interpretation Anyone who 
embarks upon the journey to explore the 
meanings of paintings will soon become 


__` ни 


bewildered by the amount of points of 
view that are offered. A simple guideline is 
this: if you can see it for yourself, believe 
it—no matter what anyone else says. If you 
cannot see it, do not believe it (including 
the comments in this book). Everyone has 
the right to bring to a work of art whatever 
he or she chooses by way 
of seeing and experience, 
and to come away with 
whatever he or she 
chooses on a personal 
level. Knowledge of art 
history, symbolism, 

and technical skills should 
broaden that experience. 
But if the personal (or 
“spiritual”) dimension 

is lost, then looking at a 
work of art becomes no 
more significant than 
looking at, and trying to 


solve, a crossword puzzle. 


A Personal Vision 

Courbet (see p. 82) proclaimed 

that artists were free to set their 
own rules and fly in the face of 
convention. Similarly, viewers have 
the right to ignore the conventional 
dictates of interpretation and take 
from a work whatever they choose. 
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WHAT MAKES A MASTERPIECE? 


HE FUNCTION AND PURPOSE of а major work of art, the 
ү о that are placed upon it, and the role of the artist 
are not constant. They vary in different ages and societies. Yet a 
few works stand out because they have the ability to speak of more 
than their own age, and they offer inspiration and meaning across 
time. Before the Renaissance, an artist was considered primarily 
a craftsman, and a “masterpiece” was the work submitted to the 
trade guild as proof that the necessary technical skills had been 


VIRTUOSITY 


In judging any outstanding performance, 
whether by an athlete, a musician, an 
actor, or an artist, technical ability is one 
of the prime considerations. A great 
artist must have complete mastery of the 
physical skills required plus the knowledge 
and imagination to push these skills, and 
the existing rules of art, to new limits. 
True virtuosity makes the mastery of 
these physical skills appear deceptively 
natural and simple. Almost all of the 45 
paintings in this book are distinguished 
by such technical virtuosity. 


Holbein, The Ambassadors 

Holbein’s painting is a masterpiece of portraiture, in 
which the image and personality of the sitters are in 
perfect harmony with the artist’s meticulous technique. 


INNOVATION 


Since the Renaissance, Western Society 
has striven for, praised, and rewarded 
innovation. To be first in any endeavor 

is to be remembered as a key figure in 
history. Giotto (see p. 10) and Picasso (see 
р. 98) are deemed to be giants of European 
art because they succeeded in rewriting 
the existing rules of art and offered an 
alternative visual language. Subsequent 
artists developed and built upon their 
achievements. A distinguishing feature of 
the paintings in this book is that, among 
their other virtues, each challenged the 
existing artistic boundaries and—in the 
majority of cases—extended them. 


mastered. However, the great masters of the Renaissance proposed 
that an artist should be judged more by the qualities of intellect 
and imagination than by manual skill. Today, the concept of the 
masterpiece is closely linked to that of the national gallery where 
great art treasures are displayed for all to see. However, until 

the French Revolution, such a concept was nonexistent, and it is 
worth remembering that not one of the paintings in this book was 
intended to be displayed in the setting in which it now appears. 


Claude, The Marriage of Isaac and Rebekah 

Claude’s harmonious images of pastoral landscapes made a 
strong appeal to the visual and intellectual imagination of 
his day, and he had many distinguished patrons. A century 


later, his work had an enormous influence on landscape 
artists, and on landscape gardeners who attempted to 
recreate the spirit of Claude’s painted vision in actuality. 


Turner, Hannibal Crossing the Alps 

As a young artist, Turner drew heavily on the inspiration 
and example of the great masters of the past. But he was 
never content merely to follow, and he pioneered new 


subject matter and new techniques. The painting shown 
above was well received and generally admired, but his later 
works were often dismissed as the creations of a madman. 


Goya, The Third of May 1808 
Goya was a court painter in Spain, 
and this work was commissioned to 
commemorate a specific incident 

in the nation’s history. He bas 
interpreted the subject in such a 
way that it transcends its national, 
political, and historical setting. 

It stands even now as a universal 
vision of man’s inbumanity to man. 


PATRONAGE 


Before the 19th century 
and the development of 
the modern dealers’ net- 
work, most major works 
of art were commissioned 
by a patron who would 
often specify exacting 
conditions or play an 
active role in shaping 

the subject matter and 
appearance of a work. 
The major early patrons 
were the Catholic Church 
and the royal courts of 
Europe. Only after the 
Romantic movement of 
the early 19th century 
does the role of the artist 
as a solitary individual 
creating a private vision 
begin to emerge. 


ARTISTIC VISION 


Few artists can survive unless they have 
the financial backing of patrons, dealers, 
and collectors, but it is also clear that 
such backing can never ensure the quality 
of the work produced. Giotto’s Arena 
Chapel or Michelangelo’s ceiling (see p. 
30) are truly great works of art because 
they express the artists’ total belief in, and 


commitment to, what they were asked to 
do—that is, to produce works of art that 
were worthy of God Himself. This same 
quality—a belief in an idea, and a belief 

in the power of painting to express that 
idea—distinguishes nearly all the paintings 
that appear in this book, including those 
by lesser names. Without such belief and 
commitment all art remains, however 
accomplished technically, in the realm of 
decoration and illustration. 
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ROLE OF THE ARTIST 


One of the most persistent myths is that of 
the genius who is neglected in his lifetime 
and whose true worth is not appreciated 
until many years after his death. It rarely 
happens, and then only in highly unusual 
circumstances. Much more common is the 
artist who is hailed in his lifetime as one of 
the great figures of all time, but who, fifty 
years later, is no more than a footnote in 
the history of art. It follows that neither 
popular acclaim nor rejection 

is any guarantee of fame in the 
future. Artists live and work 
within a complex framework 
peopled by patrons, collectors, 
dealers, art institutions, and 
fellow artists. To stand out from 
the crowd requires great courage 
and individuality. These qualities 
may provide success in the short 
term, but only those endowed 
with a depth of vision, and who 
use art, not as an end in itself 
but as a means of telling greater 
truths, are those who succeed in 
creating the masterpieces that 
can withstand the judgment of 
the sternest critic of all—time. 


Constable, The Hay Wain 

Constable is one of the very few artists who 
sought recognition in his lifetime only to 

be met with constant rejection in bis own 
country. True recognition for this highly 
innovative work was accorded him only after 
his death. However, it seems set to endure 
the test of time: today, it is one of the world’s 
most popular and familiar masterpieces. 
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Shooting star 

The Magi were led to the 
Savior by a star rising in 
the East (Matt. 2:2). 


THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI 


IOTTO'S PAINTING is one of the series that 

decorates the interior of the Arena Chapel at 
Padua in northern Italy. The theme linking the series 
together is the story of the life and Passion of Jesus 
Christ. Here Giotto celebrates one of the most joyful 
of Christian events, and a central incident in the 
Christmas story—the arrival of the Magi, the Wise 
Men from the East who came to worship the new- 
born Savior, bearing gifts of gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh (Matt. 2). Giotto introduced a new 
dimension to art, which at the time seemed nothing 
short of miraculous—figures who seemed to exist in 
real space and who displayed recognizable human 
emotions. All the paintings in the Arena Chapel are 
true fresco, that is, they were painted directly onto 
the wall of the chapel while the plaster was still 
wet, so becoming 
an integral “ 
part of the A 


building. чу + ) 
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Tending the Camels 

The young groom who anxiously tends the camel is a charming and personal ! 

detail carefully based on observation from real life. One aspect of Giotto’s genius 

is his ability to suggest people’s character and their position in life. The country 
lad in his ill-fitting garments is a foil for the regality of the Wise Men. 


THE ARENA CHAPEL 


he Arena Chapel in 

Padua, North Italy is a 
small private chapel; its owner 
was a rich man named Enrico 
degli Scrovegni. Every wall is 
covered with Giotto’s brightly 
colored frescoes, and even 
today, nearly 700 years after ly 
the chapel was built, it is like 3 


walking into a brightly colored 
jewel box. The atmosphere in 
the chapel is one of profound 
spiritual calm. 
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The altar, Arena Chapel 


Exotic animal 

The camels are delightful animals, indicating the 
exotic origins of the three Wise Men. It would seem, 
however, that Giotto had never seen a camel in real 
life. His blue-eyed camels have ears that are more like 
those of a donkey, and the feet are those of a cow. 


Giotto; The Adoration of the Magi; 
1304-06; 78% x 73 in (200 x 185 
cm); fresco; The Arena Chapel, 
Padua 


A wooden shelter 
The simple wooden canopy has been observed from life, and Giotto has tried to 
give it a convincing three-dimensional look. It is the lack of art theory that gives 
his work such a direct and often “childlike” appearance. The canopy looks much 
like a table seen from below—it may well be this that Giotto studied so carefully. 


Star 

The star d 

followed by tbe Magi 

appears in the background, 

and even here Giotto has tried 

to be as true to real life as he can. In 

1301 Halley’s Comet made one of its periodic 
appearances, and it is evidently this phenomenon, 
with its fiery tail, that Giotto has depicted. 


Mountainous scenery 

Giotto regularly uses these mountainous rocklike forms to create a “stage” where his 
people act out their narrative. The “mountains” often echo the grouping of the figures; 
here, it rises behind the Holy Family, which is the focus of attention in the picture. 


p, 
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Expressive Features 
Giotto conveys thought and emotion very directly through band gestures and facial 
expression. Even when the emotion is intense, it is drawn from day-to-day experience— 
never overstated or theatrical. Here, the solemnity of the faces reflects the seriousness 
and dignity of this moment. 


Attendant angel receiving gifts 

Giotto shows an angel standing solemnly by the Virgin’s side, holding an incense box 
containing frankincense, one of the Magi's precious gifts presented to Christ. The gifts 
brought by the kings were gold, symbolizing purity; frankincense, symbolizing divinity; 
and myrrh—an embalming ointment referring to Christ’s eventual suffering and death. 


The Queen of Heaven 

The paint of the Virgin’s mantle has deteriorated to reveal the drawing underneath. The 
original rich blue color—which is the color of the expanse of sky—and her regal bearing 
portray Mary in her symbolic role as Queen of Heaven. Although the child is not true to 
life for a baby just a few days old, he is held convincingly and reassuringly by the Virgin. 


The humble king, Caspar 

The kneeling Magus, Caspar, is a good example of Giotto’s celebrated 
simplification of form. He has a simple clear outline that is quickly read by the eye, 
and his action is immediately understood, both for itself and as part of the story 
told in the picture. The kneeling figure has volume and weight—we can sense the 
shape of the body under the cloak, and the knee pressing on the folds of cloth. 


Caspar’s crown Why are the blue areas in poor condition? 
Giotto emphasizes Christ's role as They are not true fresco. It was technically 
“King of kings" by stressing Caspar’s impossible to paint tbe blue lapis lazuli 
humility. He has placed his crown at pigment into wet plaster. It therefore bad 
the feet of the angel, while he bows to be added onto dry plaster and, sadly, it 
to kiss Jesus' feet. has not stood the test of time. 


€€ Giotto was a man of such outstanding genius that there was nothing 
in the whole of creation he could not depict » 
Gtovannt Boccaccio 


GIOTTO DI BONDONE (с. 
1267-1337) 


iotto is considered by many to 

be the founder of all modern 
painting and the father of the Italian | 
Renaissance. The Florentine broke 
away from the linear style of the 
Byzantine era. He was appreciated 
as a revolutionary artist even in 
his own lifetime. Although little is 
known of his life, he was reputed to 
be a shrewd and witty character. His 
painting skill was acclaimed by the 
contemporary Italian poet Dante 


(1265-1321) in Р ergatorio. Giotto di Bondone (probable portrait) 
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THE ANNUNCIATION 


Е“ ANGELICO'S altarpiece is a perfect 
illustration of the early Renaissance 
style, pioneered in Florence in the 15th 
century. It offers a fresh and invigorating 
interpretation of the Annunciation (Luke 
1:26-38). The New Testament story tells 
of the appearance of the Angel Gabriel to 
the Virgin Mary to proclaim that she has 
been chosen to be the Mother of Christ. 
It is a work of the highest craftsmanship, 
conceived as a window on the world and 
full of sharp observation of things that 

the artist has seen and recorded firsthand. It experiments with 
new Renaissance ideas, such as scientific perspective, but Fra 
Angelico’s graceful style is charged with the serenity of his 
Christian faith, and he dedicated his art to the glory of God. 


A Prophecy Fulfilled 
The prophet Isaiah, who 
foretold the coming of the 
Messiah, is depicted as a 
sculptured portrait on a 
medallion above a column. 


Classical architecture 
The rediscovery of classical architecture, 
sculpture, and literature was one of the 
hallmarks of the Renaissance. Here, Fra 
Angelico has invented a classical-style 
portico, with slender Corinthian columns, 
based on actual antique examples. 


“A closed garden” 

A fence and a hedge of flowers separate 
the garden setting for the Annunciation 
from the cruel outside world, dominated 
by the scene of the expulsion of Adam 
and Eve from Paradise. A fenced garden 
such as this symbolizes Mary’s purity. She 
was called “the rose without thorns”; that 
is, she was without sin. A white rose can be 
seen clearly in the hedge. 


This painting is the central panel of a 
complex altarpiece with an elaborate 
carved frame and small subsidiary 
panels showing scenes from the life 

| of the Virgin. The architecture 
portrayed in the picture harmonizes 


= | with that of the frame and links the 
main characters with those in the 
~ subsidiary theme of the expulsion. 
The Expulsion 


Company of angels 

Angels are always young and neither 
specifically male or female. They were 
divided into different companies and 
ranks like a modern-day army. 


Fra Angelico includes this scene of the expulsion 
of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden as 
а reminder of Man's fall from grace and an 
affirmation that Christ was born into the 
world to save humanity from sin. 


Сиро pi Perro (1400-55) 


riginally named Guido di Pietro, Fra 

Angelico was a Dominican friar who 
started his career decorating manuscripts. 
Although in popular tradition he has been 
seen as the Blessed Angelico, “an inspired 
saint,” Fra Angelico was a professional and 
highly successful artist. He was in touch 
with the most advanced developments in 
contemporary Florentine art and traveled 
extensively to fulfill many commissions. 
His particular grace and delicacy had 
considerable influence on Italian painting. 


Fra Angelico 
(probable portrait) 


Delicate constellations of flowers echo the 
design of the star-spangled portico ceiling. 


Adam and Eve 


Adam and Eve are expelled from Eden into 
a barren landscape because of their original 
sin. They have clothed their nakedness with 
the skins of animals, which God provided. 
By contrast, the Annunciation takes place in 
a fertile garden, which signifies the hope of 
salvation through the birth of Jesus Christ. 


Wings 

The Angel Gabriel’s wings are 
particularly beautiful, and it is 
likely that Fra Angelico made 
a close study of birds’ wings. 
Each feather is depicted in 
wonderful glowing detail. 


Flowers and stars 


taken from designs on Ming porcelain. 


Arabesque pattern 
The arabesque pattern on the hem is 


Archangel Gabriel 

One of the delights of this picture is that 
the Archangel Gabriel—who was God’s 
chief messenger—is particularly youthful, 
energetic, and businesslike, and obviously 
excited by the message being delivered. 


Doorway 

The doorway leads to Mary’s bed- 
chamber, which is behind a rich red 
curtain. The drawn curtain is almost 
certainly a reference to her virginity. 


Painting gesture 


“The power of the Highest” 

The words issuing from the angel’s lips are “The 
Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the Highest shall overshadow thee” (Luke 1:35). 


“Handmaiden of the Lord” 

Mary responds by saying “Behold the 
handmaiden of the Lord; be it unto me 
according to thy word” (Luke 1:38). It 
has been suggested that her words are 
painted upside down so that God, who 
looks down on the scene from above, 
can read them. 


THe Curr or THE VIRGIN 


orship of the Virgin was well developed by the 15th century, 

with many cults devoted to her, fulfilling the Church’s need 
for a mother figure. The Virgin is central to Renaissance Christian 
art where she plays many roles. Artists were particularly attracted 
by the theme of motherhood. In her role as protector, Mary was the 
patron of the Dominican friars who commissioned this altarpiece. 


Slender figure 


Holy Spirit 
The dove is the usual symbol for the Holy 
Spirit. Fra Angelico surrounds the dove 
with rays of golden light. The descent 
of the Holy Spirit symbolizes 
the moment of conception. 


Circle of light 

A halo represents the radiant aura of light 
surrounding the head of a holy person. The 
usual rule in Renaissance art was to show the 
Virgin Mary and the Archangel Gabriel with 
around gold disk. Notice how Fra Angelico 
has emphasized the divinity of the angel by 
depicting rays of golden light shining 

from his robe. 


€ Fra Angelico is not an artist properly 
so called, but an inspired saint 2 
Joun Ruskin 


Crossed hands 

Mary crosses her hands across her breast to 
signal that she submits to the role and duty 
that God has placed upon her. 


A passage from the Bible 

Tradition states that when the Archangel 
Gabriel appeared, Mary was reading the Bible. 
She is said to have been contemplating the 
passage in the Book of Isaiah about a young 
woman bearing a son (Isaiah 7:14). 


Queen of Heaven 

The Virgin is clothed modestly in a mantle of 
blue—which is the color of the Virgin as the 
Queen of Heaven—with gold braiding. Her 
hair is covered by a delicate veil. Her face is 
as pure and refined as the angel's. 


Gothic grace 

Although Fra Angelico was one of the leading 
artists of the early Renaissance style, with its 
emphasis on accurate observation of the world, 
he still retains traces of the graceful, but rather 
old-fashioned and artificial, Gothic style. For 
example, Mary’s chair looks like a gold leaf or 
mosaic background. The meadow of flowers 
on the opposite side of the painting imitates 
the design of a medieval tapestry. 


Fra Angelico; The Annunciation; 


The Archangel Gabriel is shown gesturing to 
Mary with both hands. Usually he holds a lily, 
which symbolizes the purity of the Virgin Mary. 


Angelico’s figures are slender and refined, but 
their movements, expressions, and their forms 
beneath their robes are taken from life. 


c. 1434; 63 x 71 in (160 x 180 cm); 
tempera on panel; Museo Curico, 
Cortona 
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THE DEPOSITION 


OGIER VAN DER WEYDEN’S altarpiece is a masterpiece of early 
R Netherlandish painting. The Northern European artists brought 
an intensity of emotional expression and a minuteness of realistic 
detail to their work, which give it a quite different character and 
appearance to that of their Italian counterparts. This is the central 
panel of a three-part altarpiece (called a “triptych”). The two side- 
panels became detached at some time and, sadly, are now lost. Many 
Northern altarpieces in van der Weyden’s time were made with 
carved wooden figures set in shallow boxlike spaces. He seems to 
have accepted this convention, but through the new medium and 
technique of oil painting he has brought the figures to life. 


hme, 
s 


gam. 


Bow rn. 
A Portrait of Grief $ y, = 
Van der Weyden was a celebrated portrait painter, апа "ee a 
the individuality of the faces shows that the figures here W | 
are taken from life. The expressions of grief are highly "= i 
individual. The face of St. Jobn, for example, is grave yet 
restrained as he struggles to control his emotions. Before 
he died, Christ entrusted the care of his mother 
to St. John the Evangelist. 


Mary, wife of Cleopas 

This figure is probably intended to represent Mary, the 
wife of the disciple Cleopas, who was one of the women 
supposedly present at the Crucifixion of Christ. 


The sorrow of St. John 

St. John the Evangelist stoops to comfort Mary, Christ’s 
Mother, who swoons with grief. His posture is echoed by 
the figure of Mary Magdalene, bowed with the weight of 
her sorrow, on the opposite side of the painting. 


Symbol of purity 

The Virgin’s headdress is white, which is the color of 
purity and innocence. Note the recurrence of white in 
the superbly balanced color scheme. 


Ultramarine robe 

The robe of Mary, the Mother of Christ, is painted with 
ultramarine. This beautiful and precious pigment was 
the color that determined the prices of pictures in van 
der Weyden’s day. It is made from the rare mineral lapis 
lazuli, which had to be imported from Afghanistan. 


Mary, the Mother of Christ 
The skull represents Adam, who is thus symbolically учен employs repetition throughout the painting to reinforce its | Christ's corpse is supported by Joseph of 

у Ё visual impact. Most notably, the pose of the Virgin reiterates that of the Arimathea. He was a rich man who obtained 
present. Adam was cast out of Paradise after eating dead Christ (the Virgin’s right hand echoes the pose of Christ’s left; her permission to take Christ’s body down from 
the forbidden fruit. Christ sacrificed himself on the left echoes the pose of his right). While Christ has suffered the extremes the cross. He laid it to rest in the tomb that was 
cross to redeem believers from Adam’s original sin. of physical pain, his mother suffers the equivalent emotional agony. originally intended to be his own burial place. 


Joseph of Arimathea 


The Skull of Adam 


Carved trompe l'oeil details 

The details in the upper corners may have linked in with a framework joining the 
panels of the triptych together. Van der Weyden obviously took great pleasure in 
such trompe l'oeil details that initially fool the eye so that it is not sure if the carving 
is real or a painted illusion. The tracery contains emblematic crossbows, which were 
symbols of the Archer's Guild that commissioned the altarpiece. 


Body of Christ 

The marbled flesh tones of the dead Christ are contrasted with the white 
of the linen. The figure of Christ is tragic but beautiful: the fine trickles of 
blood from his five wounds, and the pale crown of thorns, somehow adorn 
his otherwise unblemished body. An interesting comparison may be made 
with Grünewald's Crucifixion scene (see p. 34). 


Ointment 
This follower of Christ is holding 
a jar of ointment. It is the attribute 
of Mary Magdalene, who is 
depicted in a violently contorted 
attitude of inconsolable anguish. 


€€ You seem to be seeing 
living faces... and in Christ 
the semblance of death » 


CIRIACO D’ANCONA 


ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN (c. 1399-1464) 


he most influential artist of the mid-15th century, van 
der Weyden was born in Tournai, in Belgium. After his 
apprenticeship he settled in Brussels 
and became the City Painter around 
1436. He quickly established an 
international reputation and 
had commissions from several 
members of the Burgundian 
Court, including the renowned 
art collector Philip the Good. 
His religious painting reflects the 
strength of his personal conviction. 
His work had a profound effect on 
the course of art throughout Europe. 


Rogier van der Weyden 
(probable portrait) 


Exquisite Detail 
There is an intriguing conflict between tbe deep 
and passionate emotion of the picture, which van 
der Weyden clearly feels and expresses, and his 
ability to look at an area such as the cloak 
of Nicodemus and record every detail with 
dispassionate objectivity. 


Mary Magdalene 

This anguished figure is Mary Magdalene, who 
was present at the Crucifixion. It is common 
practice to include three or four Maries in 

a Crucifixion scene, but there is no biblical 
authority for including so many. 


CONFLICTS 
у Тап der Weyden heightens the 


sense of tension by forcing the 
eye and mind to reconcile conflicting 
qualities. Much of the painting detail 
is intensely realistic, such as the red- 
rimmed eyes and the tears on the 
faces. This conflicts with the highly 
unnatural composition in which the 
almost life-size figures are packed 
into a narrow space beneath a tiny 
E " crucifix. The shrinelike background 


Nicodemus 
The man holding the feet of Christ is 
Nicodemus. Like Joseph of Arimathea, 
he was a secret follower of Christ. He 
will wrap the body in the linen cloth 
that they both hold. 


The color of blood 
There are strong accents of bright red on, for example, 
Mary Magdalene’s sleeves and in the robes of St. John. 
Apart from its symbolic value as the color of the Passion 
of Christ, they carry the eye through the picture and are 
a visual reinforcement of Christ’s wounds. 


Rogier van der Weyden; 
The Deposition; c. 1435-40; 
86% x 103 in (220 x 262 cm); 
oil on panel; Museo del 
Prado, Madrid 


shown in the painting concentrates 
the viewer's attention on the figures 
and avoids the distractions of a 
landscape scene. 
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Knot of Solomon 
The knot of Solomon was the 


insignia of Niccolò da Tolentino 
(died 1435) who led the Florentine 


army to victory in 
the Battle of San Romano. 


Crossing lances 

The crisscross pattern of the 
lances in the top left corner 
heightens the painting’s tapestry- 
like appearance. Other such 
decorative devices are found in 
the elaborately patterned clothes 
and the spectacular plumes on the 
knights’ helmets. Such simple and 
effective devices serve to offset the 
elaborate foreshortened postures 
of the men and horses. 


Arabesque insignia 

The banner bearing the insignia of 
Niccolò da Tolentino is painted in 

an extravagant arabesque. It is held 
aloft by a youthful standard bearer, 
whose handsome face is unmasked. 


Artists, who were considered to 
be little more than craftsmen in 

early Renaissance times, were 

dependent on the favor of 

cultured noblemen. Scenes of 
jousting tournaments and battle 
were popular themes, which were 

often depicted on tapestries— 

a craft that was considered by 
many to be superior to painting. 


Paolo Uccello; The Battle of 
San Romano; c. 1450; 71% x 126 
in (182 x 320 cm); egg tempera 
on poplar; National Gallery, 
London 
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Embossed Gold 
The round, raised, gold 
decorations on the harnesses are, 
in fact, embossed in gold on the 
surface of the painting. 


CCELLO’S PAINTING was commissioned in the 1450s by Piero 
Us: Medici as a decoration for the newly built Medici Palace in 
Florence. It celebrates an earlier historic victory in 1432 over the 
Sienese, and the central figure is the commander in chief, Niccoló da 
"Tolentino, a friend and ally of the Medici. This was a golden age for 
Florence; successful in war and diplomacy, the Florentines were also 
pioneering new ideas in almost every field: commerce and banking, 
science and technology, arts and literature. Uccello' painting captures 
this spirit by portraying a dramatic new type of subject, experimenting 
with modern perspective, and displaying a passionate interest in 
observing the form and movement of humans and animals. 


A bloodless death 

This soldier has conveniently dropped dead on an orthogonal 
along the perspective plane. Note that not a drop of blood is 
allowed to sully the glorious scene of the battle—even though 
there is a sizeable hole in the back of the unfortunate soldier's 
armor where he has presumably been run through with a lance. 


€€ What a sweet mistress is 
this perspective 2 
Paoro UccELLo 


Pageantry 

Renaissance warfare was 
conducted with much ritual 

and pageantry, and princes and 
noblemen were expected to be 
equally well versed in the art of 
warfare as in their understanding 
of all the arts. By highlighting the 
pageantry, Uccello has endowed 
the scene with the atmosphere 
of a jousting tournament rather 
than a military engagement. 


The point of interest 


Broken lances converge on a vanishing point by 
the head of Niccoló's horse. This device is often 
used to focus the viewer's attention toward the 
main action of a painting—in this instance the 


heroic figure of Niccolò. 


Glorious Headdress 
Niccolo da Tolentino sports a glorious red 
and gold hat. He would not, of course, 
have worn such an impractical bat 
in battle. Uccello adorns the hero of 
the painting to heighten the sense 
of pomp and ceremony. Due to wear 
and tear, it now appears rather 
pt А flat, and many experts mistakenly 
Б claim the picture was composed 
а out of flat, decorative shapes. 


Busy backdrop 

The skirmish continues in the 

B oun background of the painting, which 

is patterned by the variegated shapes 

of fields. Foot soldiers bustle around, 
reloading their crossbows and sprinting 
hither and thither. Uccello was one 

of the first artists to include accurate 
depictions of landscapes in his work. 


UccELLo's PERSPECTIVE 

An acknowledged pioneer of perspective, Uccello arranges the lances 
on the ground so they create the receding lines, called orthogonals, in 
a perspective system that will meet at a single fixed vanishing point. In 
reproduction it appears overly schematic and rather contrived, and the 


"T 


Foreshortened helmet 

The precisely constructed foreground of Uccello's 
painting is littered with discarded pieces of armor 
such as this helmet. Uccello was notorious for staying 
up late into the night making elaborate perspective 
studies of such objects as are seen here. 


Horsemen 


Uccello has gone out of his way to show his skill in depicting 
the human figure and horses. His masterly depiction of light 
and shade make the horse stand out as if in relief. In keeping 
with the rather fantastic stylization of the scene, however, 

the steeds have the ^wooden" appearance of carousel horses. 


foreground space looks very narrow. But it should 
be noted that this is one of three panels designed 
for a specific room where they were hung above 

eye level with the bottom edges of the paintings 
roughly 7 feet (2 meters) from the ground. That is 
why Uccello has arranged the space and perspective 
as he has. If you imagine that everything you look at 
starts well above eye level, the foreground appears 
much broader. Your eye travels up the lances on the 
left to the fields. Note how Niccoló's horse and arm 
are designed to be seen from below. 'To get an idea 
of Uccello’s intention, hold the book at arm’s length 
above eye level. 


An ornamented hedgerow 

Early Renaissance artists had difficulty depicting middle 
ground (see p. 18). Uccello has avoided the problem by 
placing a hedge between the foreground and far distance. 
The hedge is ornamented with red and white roses and 
luscious oranges and pomegranates. 


Frozen in combat 

Despite the highly stylized depiction of the scene in 
general, the posture of the knights engaged in mortal 
combat is very well observed and realistic. The strong 
outlines tend to give the scene a “frozen” quality, so that 
the fairytale knight seems to have been turned to stone 
immediately before he delivers the death blow. 


Paoro рї Dono (c. 1397-1475) 


ccello’s real name was Paolo di Dono. 

He was called Uccello because of his 
love of animals (uccello is Italian for “bird”), 
which he sketched tirelessly. In the 1430s he 
became fascinated by perspective and focused 
all his energies on this fledgling discipline. 
He had many prestigious commissions in his 
lifetime, but his obsession with perspective 
led him into an eccentric and solitary old age. 


LM Ae 


Paolo Uccello (probable portrait) 
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THE BIRTH OF VENUS 


OTTICELLI’S FAMOUS PAINTING was revolutionary for its time, being the first large- 
B scale Renaissance painting with an exclusively secular and mythological subject. 
Admiration for antiquity—Ancient Greek and Roman civilization—was a chief feature 
of the Renaissance, and it was an interest that was shared by many artists, scholars, 
statesmen, merchants, and collectors. The Medici family (see p. 20) was an outstanding 
example of such intellectual patrons of the arts. The Birth of Venus, portraying one of the 
most picturesque of classical myths, transports us into a world of dreams and poetry. 
Venus, in the center, is flanked by the West Wind and an attendant Hour. The elongated 
figures float against a simple flat background as though they were paper cutouts. 


{ t Hands and Feet 
А Characteristics of Botticelli’s art 
are his use of clear, precise outlines full of 
energy and tension, and the well-manicured 
hands and feet with long fingers and toes. 


Venus’ sacred roses 

According to ancient mythology, the rose—which is the flower 
sacred to Venus—was created at the same time as the birth of the 
goddess of love. The rose, with its exquisite beauty and fragrance, 
is the symbol of love. Its thorns remind us that love can be painful. 


The West Wind 

Zephyr, the west wind, is the son of Aurora, the dawn (see p. 50). 
He is the gentle breeze of spring that propels Venus to the shore, 
and he is shown entwined with his consort, Chloris. 


The abduction of Chloris 

The nymph Chloris was abducted by Zephyr from the Garden of the 
Hesperides. Zephyr fell in love with his victim, and she consented 

to be his bride. So the nymph was raised to the rank of goddess and 
became Flora who held “perpetual sway over flowers.” 


« If Botticelli were alive today be'd be working for Vogue » 
Peter Ustinov 


Tue BIRTH oF BEAUTY 


\ is one of the most important goddesses of ; d 
antiquity, but the legend of her birth from the sea - и? 

is gruesome. Uranus (Heaven) and Gaea (Earth) had 
mated to produce the first humans (who were called 
the Titans). But one of their sons, Cronus, or Saturn 
(Time), used a sickle to castrate his father. He then 
threw the genitals into the sea, and from the foam that 
resulted, Venus was born. Venus is her Roman name; 
the Greeks called her Aphrodite. She is the goddess 
of love, beauty, laughter, and marriage. 


New Waves 


Botticelli makes no attempt to imitate real waves, but uses the 
sea as an opportunity to create a pattern. The stylized V shapes 
become smaller as they recede into the distance, but change at the 
foot of the scallop shell. 


Cattails 
The long, slender cattails 
mirror the pose and the 


golden hair of the goddess. 


Classical cross-reference 

Venus appears to be made from pure marble rather than flesh. She 
imitates the pose of a famous antique Roman statue, and Botticelli is 
making a learned cross-reference that he knew would be recognized. 


SANDRO BOTTICELLI 
(1444-1510) 


otticelli spent almost his entire 

life in his native Florence, his 
only significant journey being in 
1481-82, when he worked on the 
decoration of the Sistine Chapel 
in Rome. This commission shows 
how great his reputation was in 
his lifetime. However, he died in 
obscurity and his fame was not re- 
established until the late 19th century. 


Sandro Botticelli 
(probable self-portrait) 


Modest Venus 

Botticelli has chosen a pose called the “Venus 
Pudica”—modest Venus—in which the goddess “Venus Anadyomene" where she rises naked from 
chastely hides her body with her hands. Other the sea, wringing the water from her long tresses. 


artists chose a more sensual depiction called the 


Bone structure 

Botticelli always emphasizes the 
bone structure under the flesh, and 
his faces have elegant noses, high 
cheek bones, and strong jaw lines. 


Botticelli’s Venus represents an 
ideal of classical beauty that was 


greatly admired during the early a 4 
Renaissance period, especially in x , 
intellectual circles in Florence. 

But Botticelli softens the | 


severity of this image by 
surrounding Venus with 
long, flowing tresses. 


According to some accounts, Venus landed at Paphos 
in Cyprus. Other accounts suggest she alighted 
at Cythera, off the southern coast of Greece. Both 
islands were dedicated to the worship of Venus. 


g 


Faraway Eyes 
Botticelli’s faces often 


have a faraway expression, 


as though they have 


withdrawn into their own 
inner world and are lost in 


their own thoughts. 


Orange grove 

The trees are hung with 
white blossoms, tipped 
with gold. The leaves have 
golden spines and the tree 
trunks are also tipped with 
gold, so that the grove 
seems to be infused with 
Venus’s divine presence. 


The height of fashion 

A girdle of pink roses, 
which is worn fashionably 
high, is woven around the 
Hour’s waist. Around her 
shoulders she wears an 
elegant garland of ever- 
green myrtle, symbolic 

of everlasting love. 


The color scheme of the 
painting is as restrained 


and modest as the goddess 
herself—the cool greens and 
blues are set off by the areas 


of soft, warm pinks and 
accents of gold. 


The waiting Hour 

An elegant nymph steps 
forward to receive Venus. 
She is one of the four 
Hours, who were spirits 
personifying the seasons. 
Her flowing white robe, 
which is embroidered 
with delicately entwined 
corn-flowers, billows in 
the wind. She represents 
spring, the season of 
rebirth and renewal. 


Anemone 

A single blue anemone 
blooms at the feet of the 
maiden. Its presence here 
reinforces the idea of the 
arrival of spring. 


Sandro Botticelli; The 
Birth of Venus; c. 1484; 
68 x 109% in (172.5 x 
278.5 cm); tempera on 
canvas; Uffizi, Florence 
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THE GARDEN OF EARTHLY DELIGHTS 


В IS THE LAST, and perhaps the greatest, of the medieval painters. The 

| view of mankind and the world that he depicts is pessimistic and moralizing: 
humankind has been fundamentally flawed since the expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from the Garden of Eden. In Bosch’s philosophy, salvation is possible, but only with 
the greatest difficulty; and the probable fate of most humans is eternal damnation. 
Death, and the fear of death, is an ever-present reality in his art. In the three panels 
of The Garden of Earthly Delights, Bosch’s greatest work, he illustrates the realities 
and consequences of the first (and, in his view, deadliest) sin—lust. The left panel 
shows Paradise, Man’s home before the Fall from Grace; the central panel depicts 


Man’s lustful activities; the right panel shows the results of lust—eternal damnation. 
Fountain of Life 
In the center of the Garden 
of Eden is the Fountain of 
Life. On the rock below it 
there are precious stones. 
Surrounded by water, and 
inaccessible directly, it 
symbolizes the temptation 
and falsity that was present 
even in Paradise. In the 
circle is an owl, said to 
represent witchcraft. 


Garden of Eden 

The animals include 
those—like the unicorn— 
that were believed in, but 
had never existed; those 
Bosch would have heard 
about but not seen, such as 
the giraffe; and imaginary 
creations, such as the three- 
headed bird (at the bottom 
by the pool). 


Unforbidden fruit 

The only forbidden 

fruit was on the Tree of 
Knowledge, seen halfway 
up the panel on the right, 
with a serpent coiled around 
the bottom of its trunk. 
God provided all manner of 
fruit for man to enjoy in the 
Garden, and the left-hand 
panel is swathed with fruit 
trees and exotic vines, such 


as this one behind Adam. 


Although Bosch uses the 
formula of the triptych, the 
work was not created as an 
altarpiece—the imagery 
would have been wholly 
unsuitable. It was almost 
certainly created for a 
noble lay patron who 
enjoyed complicated 
and learned allegories. 


The beast 

Already the beasts feed off 
one another: the cat eats a 
rat; in the foreground, birds 
devour frogs and toads; and 
in the distance, a lion can 
be seen eating a deer. Man 
was meant to rise above this 
beastly behavior. 


Hieronymus Bosch; The 


Garden of Eartbly Deligbts 

(Triptych); c. 1500; central And God created Woman The left-hand panel shows the The Garden of Lust 
panel 86% x 77 in (220 х 196 — In the foreground, God, in the youthful last day of the Creation. God The center panel is a dissertation on lust in its many forms. For the 
cm); wings 86 x 38 in (220 guise of Christ, brings about the union has created the flowers and medieval mind, the sexual act was proof of Man’s fall from grace. The 
x 96.5 cm); oil on panel; of Adam and Eve. God created Eve of a fruits, the animals, and the Garden of Earthly Delights is thus placed between the Garden of Eden 


Museo del Prado, Madrid rib from the sleeping Adam (Gen. 2:21). first humans, Adam and Eve. where the first sin was committed, and Hell where all sin is punished. 


Hieronymus Boscu (c. 1450-1516) 


p the greatest fantasy artist ever, Bosch spent almost his 
entire life in the small Netherland town of s-Hertogenbosch, 
from which his name is derived. The 
origin of his unusual style is unclear, 
and it bears little relation to van Eyck ! 
or van der Weyden (see pp. 14-17)— m 

the major Netherlandish painters of - 
the time. He reached a wide audience 
through the many prints made from 
his paintings, and his work was avidly 


Symbolic structures Bath of Vi ; T" i 
The four strange rocks inhabited by lovers In th А th » d 9r Кы bathi collected by King Philip П of Spain 
have outcrops on them in the shape of sexual in the center of the garden is а pool of bathing women, (1556-98). However, Bosch had no 


with men on horseback riding around them. Riding a 


symbols. Bosch may have intended the four real successor until Bruegel (see p. 40). Hieronymus Bosch (self-portrait) 


streams that converge around the structures horse was a metaphor for the sexual act, and the “bath 
to represent the four corners of the earth. of Venus” was a phrase that meant being in love. 


66 Bosch... the discoverer of 
the unconscious ЭЭ 
Cart June 


The fires of Hell 

At the top of this panel is a typical image of 
Hell, all blazing fires and brimstone. Below 
this, from the phallic, tanklike scythe made 
from a blade and two ears, to the vicious 
animals at the bottom, Bosch gives vent to 
the full force of his imagination. 


At the geometric center of the triptych is 
an egg perched on the head of a horseman. 
Together with the bubbles, glass, and brittle 
fruit shells, the empbasis is on the fragility 
of human pleasure. The underlying moral 

message is that beauty is two-faced—attractive 
but deadly; the pleasures of this world are a 
false paradise, and becoming too involved 
with them leads to eternal damnation. 


Imagery and word play 

Bosch’s visions of the punishments suffered in 
Hell are as gruesome as they are fantastic. Here 
a naked soldier is impaled on a spear; below him 
a soldier in armor is eaten alive by dragons. At 
the bottom left, a pack of devils hack at a group 
of sinners with knives, spears, and swords: one 
triumphantly holds up an impaled heart, while 
another is about to smash the head of some 
poor unfortunate with a backgammon board. 
Bosch’s imagination had a great influence on the 
Surrealist artists more than 400 years later. 


Giant musical instruments 

Musical instruments are traditional symbols of 
love and lust. Here, those who indulged in the 
pleasures of the flesh on Earth are crucified on 
these enormous instruments for eternity. 


Hellish Punishment 


Strawberries Adam and Eve К Ер Рр 

The huge fruits represent the pleasures of the The only clothed person in the painting is Adam, who sits In the bottom right-hand torneria magisterial birdlike creature eats 
flesh. Mankind’s “original sin" was devouring with Eve in the mouth of the cave in the lower right-hand up buman victims, then defecates them into a well of excrement and 
the forbidden fruit and, in medieval language, corner. According to apocryphal writings, they took shelter vomit. This is the punishment for those who indulge in the deadly sin 


plucking fruit was equated with the sexual act. in a cave after their expulsion from the Garden of Eden. of gluttony. Note the huge cooking pot that serves as the creature’s hat. 
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THE SCHOOL OF ATHENS 


+4 APHAEL WAS THE POPE’S inspired and courageous choice of artist to decorate the 

! R room called the Stanza della Segnatura in the Vatican in Rome. The room was used 
as a library and the place where the Pope, Julius П (1443-1513), signed the decrees of 
the ecclesiastical court. There are four themes (one on each wall): philosophy, theology, 
poetry, and law. This work illustrates philosophy, and it is peopled with a 


a 
images of some of the greatest exponents of that discipline. 
Raphael was, at the time, a little-known artist, age 25, 
with no significant experience of painting on a -= ! 
large scale, or of working in fresco. Next J —— 
" ! T s s a 
door, another great Papal commission T => & 
was in progress—Michelangelo ie =" 
was painting the ceiling of the | У / 
Sistine Chapel (see p. 30). AS 
Epicurus P ( р ) “А, к 
The chubby figure with a crown of grape E at . 
leaves is Epicurus (341–2 70BCE), the Greek i 115 
philosopher who taught that happiness a % = | 


lay in the pursuit of pleasures of the mind. k^. 


The god of reason 

The figure in the niche on the left, holding a lyre, is Apollo, the god 
of the Sun, who represents harmony and sobriety. He also represents 
philosophical enlightenment and the civilizing power of reason (see ‘iis 
р. 50). The image is based on a sculpture by Michelangelo, The Dying As 
Slave, which is now in the Louvre Museum, Paris. mm 


Each group of figures is a model of statuesque harmony 
and continuous graceful movement. Thus the pose adopted 
by Plato pointing heavenward could a few seconds later 
become that of Aristotle pointing downward. In this way 
the figures are visually linked in a manner that gives 
them an extraordinary sense of harmony. 


Alexander and Socrates 
Alexander the Great (3 56—323всь), King of Macedonia 
and a pupil of Aristotle, listens attentively to Socrates 
(с. 470-399все). The Greek philosopher emphasizes 
individual points on his fingers. Questioning and 
analysis are at the heart of Socratic philosophy. 


Plato and Aristotle 


At the center of the architectural setting are the Raphael; The School Greek mathematician Michelangelo as Heraclitus 
two great philosophers of the classical world, of Athens; 1509-11; Pythagoras (с. 580-c. 500вСЕ), the The lonely figure on the steps, added as an afterthought, 
Plato and Aristotle. Plato, representing abstract Base 304 in (772 cm); renowned Greek mathematician, is not included in preliminary drawings. Ostensibly, 
‘and theoretical bil by is dont d fresco; Stanza della whose geometrical propositions are still the figure represents Heraclitus (c. 535—c. 475вск), a 
АНА pou ор yip adici up кы ds Segnatura, Vatican taught in schools, demonstrates one melancholy philospher who regularly wept tears for human 
Aristotle is on the right, gesturing toward bis of them to an enthralled group, one of folly. The figure, wearing the clothes of a stonemason, is in 


immediate surroundings. He represents whom holds a slate. Pythagoras also fact a portrait of Michelangelo. Raphael, astounded by the 
natural and empirical philosophy. personifies arithmetic and music. elder artist’s work, included the portrait as a tribute. 


Perspective and architecture 

The perspectival arrangement allows for the fact that the painting is situated above 

head height (see the top of the door frame on the lower left). The architectural setting 

is imaginary, but its scale, magnificence, and harmony represent the ideals of the High 
Renaissance, which sought to express superhuman rather than human values. When this 

was painted, Julius II was planning the rebuilding of St. Peter’s with the architect Bramante. 
In 1514 Raphael was appointed Papal Architect on the death of Bramante. Raphael's design 
here, with the use of the sober Doric order, is a handsome acknowledgment of his admiration 
for Bramante’s style and achievements. 


« Rapbael always succeeded in 
doing wbat otbers longed to do » 
"їн Јонамм WOLFGANG von GOETHE 


Diogenes the dog Euclid 
The scrawny figure who sprawls across the steps is Diogenes 

(с. 412-c. 323вск), a cynic, who hated worldly possessions and 
lived in a barrel—earning him his nickname “the dog.” His 
stoicism was best illustrated when he ignored an invitation to 
the coronation of Alexander the Great. The new king paid a 
visit inquiring if there was anything he could do for the aging 
philosopher and was told, “You can stop blocking the sunlight.” 


RAFFAELLO Sanzio (1483-1520) 
Ress was a child prodigy, born in the 


provincial city of Urbino in central Italy. 
In 1504, when he first arrived in Florence, he 
was only 21 years old, and yet he was quickly 
regarded as the equal of the other two giants 
of the High Renaissance: Michelangelo (see 
p. 30), who was 29 years old at that time, and 
Leonardo (see p. 26), who was then age 52. 
He was patronized by Pope Julius II and his 
successor Leo X, who appointed Raphael as 
Papal Architect in 1514. Tragically, the artist 
died of fever on April 6 (which is also the 
date of his birth) 1520, when he was 
just 37 years old. 


Raphael (self-portrait) 


Euclid, a 3rd-century все Greek 
mathemetician and a pupil of 
Socrates, expounds one of his 
geometric principles. The group 
around him suggests enthusiastic 
students who are on the verge of 
grasping a difficult concept. 


The goddess of wisdom 
The goddess represented in the niche on the right is 
Minerva, who presides over peace and defensive war. 
The incarnation of wisdom, she is the traditional 
patroness of institutions devoted to the pursuit 
of knowledge and artistic achievement. 


Ptolemy 
The 2nd-century astronomer 
and geographer, Ptolemy, 
who thought the Earth was the 

center of the universe, holds a terrestrial 
globe. Next to him, a figure holds a celestial 
globe. This is probably the Persian prophet 
Zoroaster (с. 628-c. 55 1ВСЕ). 


All of Rapbael's major works were the result 
of mucb detailed planning. Many bundreds 
of preliminary drawings were made from 
life to work out poses and expressions. Full- 
scale designs were tben made for transfer 
to tbe wall wbere tbe fresco was to appear. 
Little or nothing was left to chance. Raphael 
was admired in bis own day for bis ability 
to include such a variety of poses and 
expressions in a single work. 


Portrait of the artist 

Raphael includes a portrait of himself. He is the young man 

by the side of Ptolemy, and he looks directly out of the picture, 
as if to capture our attention and be noticed. Many of the other 
figures are portraits of famous men of Raphael's day: Plato 
resembles Leonardo da Vinci, and Euclid looks like Bramante. 
It was a way of connecting the past and present, and of paying 
a tribute to the great men of his day. 
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THE ISENHEIM ALTARPIECE 


broken body is shown covered in sores like those caused by the plague, 
understands their condition and suffers with them and for them. 


Tue ISENHEIM ALTARPIECE * 34 —— 


Crucifix 

The wooden cross strains to bear the weight 
of Christ, adding to the emotional tension 
and anguish of the scene. 


Stark background 

The background of the painting is dark and 
threatening. Darkness has fallen onto the 
earth as described in the Gospels (Mark 
15:33). Only those features that are essential 
to the spiritual message of the Crucifixion 
are included, illuminated by a strange light. 


St. John the Evangelist 

St. John was Christ’s favorite disciple. He 
is usually portrayed at Crucifixion scenes, 
comforting Mary, the Mother of Christ. 


Gothic scale 

The size of the figures is intended to reflect 
their importance. Thus Christ is the largest; 
Mary Magdalene is the smallest. This device 
was no longer employed by the majority of 
artists—one of the reasons why this work is 
called the last great medieval altarpiece. 


St. Sebastian 

The panel on the left depicts St. Sebastian, 
who was invoked as a protector against 
the plague. Sebastian was a Roman soldier 
who was converted to Christianity. As 
punishment he was tied to a pillar and 
shot at with arrows. Having survived the 
ordeal, he confronted the Emperor with 

a renewed avowal of faith, and was put to 
death. Notice the sculptural style of the 
Sebastian figure, which is typically Italian. 
It shows that Griinewald was aware of the 
achievements of the Italian painters, but 
consciously chose his own personal and 
contrasting style for the central panel. 


Anguish and grief 

The figures on the left, Christ’s Mother, 
Mary, and St. John the Evangelist—whom 
Christ asked to take care of his Mother— 
display extreme mental anguish as they 
witness Christ’s agony. The plague victims 
who knelt before this altar would have been 
able to associate with this vision of earthly 
and human suffering. 


Mother of God 

Mary, the Mother of Christ, is present in 
nearly all Crucifixion scenes. She is dressed in 
white, which is symbolic of innocence 


Mxruis GorHanpr (c. 1470-1528) 


orn Mathis Gothardt, 

Grünewald was the greatest 
exponent of the late Gothic 
tradition. He was successful both 
as an artist and engineer and was 
valued for his services at the court 
of the Archbishop of Mainz, in his 
native Germany. However, he was 
dismissed from Mainz because of his 
Protestant sympathies. He painted 
little in later life and died of the 
plague in 1528. 


Mathis Grünewald 
(probable portrait) 


RUNEWALD'S ALTARPIECE WAS COMMISSIONED as the focus of the high altar of the chapel 
Gin the Monastery of St. Anthony, at Isenheim near Strasbourg. The monastery also contained 
a hospice where plague victims were cared for by the monks of the Anthonite Order. Plague was 
the recurrent killer disease of the time. The victims had no hope of recovery, and this image was 
intended to bring them comfort and to reinforce their faith—the message is that Christ, whose 


Tortured Christ figure 

In many Crucifixion scenes, the 
crown of thorns is depicted almost 
as an ornament adorning the head 
of a serene, unblemished Christ 
figure. Here, it is unequivocally 

a cruel instrument of torture that 
intensifies the sense of suffering. 


L| 


E. ^ 
Mary Magdalene 
Mary Magdalene is recognizable from the 
pot of ointment by her knees. She is the 


fallen woman who anointed Christ's feet. 


INRI 
lesus Nazarenus Rex Iudaeorum 
was the Latin inscription placed 
above the head of Christ. The 
plaque was meant to identify the 
crime of the person crucified. It 
read, “Jesus of Nazareth, King of 
the Jews," because no legitimate 
charge was found. 


ALTARPIECES 


AC were often elaborate constructions containing many different 
scenes, which could be shown at the appropriate moment of the church 
calendar. At the heart of The Isenbeim Altarpiece is a carved wooden “shrine” 
featuring St. Anthony. This is enclosed by a series of outer hinged doors, 
which can be arranged to show the Annunciation, Nativity, and Resurrection. 
These are very different in coloring and mood to the Crucifixion, which is the 
image on the outer doors. All altarpieces were created as the principal focus 
for devotion in places of spiritual worship, and the esthetic experience of them 


Expressive Hands 

Christ’s hands express his intense physical pain and 
spiritual reaching out. Note the expressive hand in a gallery is arguably in direct conflict with this original purpose. 
gestures of all the other figures. 


The Black Death 
Behind St. Anthony, a demon shatters the 
window and transmits the plague through 
his poisonous breath. Plague was pandemic 
in Griinewald’s day. 


Symbolic presence 

The stoic figure of the Baptist dominates the 
right side of the painting. The Gospels tell us 
that John was beheaded by Herod long before 
the Crucifixion. His presence symbolizes the 
message of mankind’s redemption. The words 
above his arm are “He must increase but I 
must diminish.” 


Body of Christ St. John the Baptist Lamb of God St. Anthony 
Christ’s agony is depicted by the broken feet, The Baptist holds a book that represents The Lamb of God represents Christ and On the right is St. Anthony. He was 
his skin pierced with splinters and his arms the scriptures, which were fulfilled with his sacrifice in shedding bis blood for the patron saint of the religious order 


the sacrifice of Jesus—the “Lamb of God.” 


stretched as if wrenched from their sockets. that ran the Isenheim hospice. 


the salvation of mankind. 


Predella panel 66 And when the sixth hour was come, 


bu panel set in the frame below the main panel of there was darkness over the whole 
an altarpiece is called a predella panel. It supplements 


the principal message and adds interest by depicting land until the ninth hour 2 
additional events not referred to in the main panel. Mark 1 5:33 


^ B 'The Lamentation 


The scene depicted on this predella panel is the Lamentation. 


The body of Christ has been taken down from the cross and is Mathis Grünewald; Tbe Isenbeim 
being laid to rest in the tomb. The two Maries and St. John the Altarpiece; c. 1510-15; 198 x 312 in 
Evangelist are recognizable from the main panel. Note also the (500 x 800 cm); oil on panel; Musée 


crown of thorns that has been removed and placed at Christ's feet. d'Unterlinden, Colmar, France 
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BACCHUS AND ARIADNE 


dq PAINTING is one of a series 
of superb mythologies commissioned 
by Alfonso d'Este, the duke of Ferrara, in 
northern Italy. The pictures were commis- 
sioned to decorate an alabaster pleasure 
chamber at the duke’s country house. In 
the painting we are shown the electrifying 
moment when Ariadne, daughter of King 
Minos of Crete, meets Bacchus, the god 
of wine, and they fall in love at first sight. 
Bacchus took Ariadne’s crown and threw it 


into the sky where it became a constellation 
(top left). He later married her, and she was 


eventually granted immortality. Titian was 
famous for his ability to inject his pictures 
with moments of crackling psychological 
energy such as that which pervades this 
work. He was the Renaissance master of 
color, and the rich, glowing brilliance of 
this painting reflects its passionate subject. 


ORDERED CHAOS 


Although the scene is crowded, Titian has worked out the 
composition with great care. Bacchus’ right hand is at the 
center of the painting where the diagonals intersect. The 
revelers are all confined to the bottom right. Bacchus and 
Ariadne occupy the upper left. Bacchus’s feet are still with 
his companions, but his head and heart have joined Ariadne. 


Signature 
Titian’s name appears on an urn in Latin— 
*TICIANUS Ffecit],” or “Titian made 


this picture.” He was one of the first 
painters to sign his work and 
was active in seeking to raise 
the social and intellectual 
status of painters. 


Ariadne 

Ariadne has been abandoned by her lover 
Theseus, whom she helped to escape 
from the Minotaur’s labyrinth. She 
wandered alone on the shores of 

the Greek island of Naxos, where her 

life was suddenly transformed by love at 
first sight. The invisible line of tension 
across the blue sky, between her face and 
Bacchus, signals this dramatic moment. 


Color links 

The pink cloak of Bacchus and 

the red sash of Ariadne form a link, 
causing the eye to cross backward 
and forward between them. 


Chariot 

Bacchus’ chariot was tradi- 
tionally pulled by leopards, 
signifying his triumphant 
return from his conquest of 
India. Titian takes artistic 
license by using cheetahs, 
which exchange glances in 
a knowing way, echoing the 
glance of the future lovers. 


Cloudy sky 
The cloud formation above Bacchus emphasizes 
his movement and restates the lines of his flow- 


ing cloak. Similarly, the clouds that billow above 


Ariadne echo her movement and swirling robes. 


Calf’s head 


The dismemberment of a calf, 
whose raw flesh was devoured by 
the frenzied revelers, was one of 
the more gruesome aspects of the 
Bacchic ritual. The head is pulled 
along by an infant satyr who looks 
out to invite our participation. The 
caper flower between his hooves is 
traditionally a symbol of love. 


Titian; Bacchus and Ariadne; c. 1522-23; 
69 x 75 in (175 x 190 cm); oil on canvas; 
National Gallery, London 


Laocoon 

The muscular figure shown wrestling 
with the snakes is based on a celebrated 
antique Roman statue of the Trojan priest 
Laocoén (who was killed by sea serpents) 
that was unearthed in 1506. The statue’s 
rediscovery caused a sensation, and many 
Renaissance artists, including Raphael 
(see p. 32), incorporated cross-references 
to it in their work. 


The God of Wine 
Bacchus (Dionysus) is the Greek and Roman god of wine and the giver of ecstasy. He 
is always young and well fed, and recognizable by the laurel and grape leaves that he 
wears in his hair. His intense, passionate expression is one of the joys of this painting. 


Wine bearer CC ji is in Venice that the fine things are 
The character who carries a huge 


cask of wine on his shoulders is 
like Atlas who was condemned Dieco VELAZQUEZ 
to carry the world on his back. 


Echoes 

The longing glance that this 
maenad exchanges with the 

satyr contrasts with the intense 
expressions of the main characters. 
Like the great English playwright 
William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 
‘Titian often includes subplots for 
light relief or to reinforce the main 
theme of the work. 


Musical maenads 

A female camp follower, a maenad, 
crashes cymbals together in a pose 
that mirrors the posture of the 
astonished Ariadne. Other figures 
in the riotous procession are also 
playing instruments: one beats a 
tambourine, while another blows 
on a horn. The little dog in the 
foreground who barks at them is 

a delightful detail typical of Titian. 


Ecstatic satyr 


This drunken satyr, crowned and Silenus 

girdled with grape leaves, waves the The fat old man wbo rides a donkey is 
leg of a calf above his head. In his Silenus, chief of the satyrs and foster father 
left hand he carries a staff, entwined to Bacchus. He is often depicted viding 


with the leaves of the grape. drunkenly on an ass. 


ТАМО VECELLIO (c. 1487-1576) 


he greatest painter of the Venetian 

school, Titian was based in Venice 
for his entire life, inspired by the intense 
light and color of the city's waterways. 
During his lifetime, Venice was one of 
the most powerful cities in Europe. With 
such patrons as the kings of France and 
Spain and the Pope, Titian was one of the 
most successful painters in history. The 
remarkably free style of his later years 
greatly influenced Velazquez (see p. 56). Titian (self-portrait) 


found... it is Titian who carries the day 2 
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THE AMBASSADORS 


mo SPECIALIZED in portraiture, a skill 
that could bring honors, wealth, and social 
status to an artist. The best portraiture was a subtle 
blend of realism and idealism (or flattery) that, with 
additional clues from objects and gestures, gave an 
insight into the personality and status of the sitter. 
The Ambassadors shows a masterly treatment of all 
these features. The two men are French courtiers, 
ambassadors from King Francis I (1494-1547) to the 
Court of King Henry VIII of England (1491- 
1547). The picture was painted in London where 
the ambassadors had a difficult 
mission to protect their country’s 
interests and to try to prevent the 
English making a break from the 
Church of Rome. These were 
deeply troubled times in Europe, 
and Holbein reveals far more 
than is apparent at first sight. 


Jean de Dinteville 

‘The ambassador on the left is Jean de Dinteville, 
who commissioned this painting of himself with his 
friend George de Selve, who visited England in 1533. 
Around his neck Dinteville wears a pendant of the 
Order of St. Michael, one of the most coveted orders 
of chivalry, founded in France by Louis XI in 1469. 


Inscribed dagger 

Dinteville rests his right hand on a dagger, which 
is inscribed АЕТ. SVAE 29, an abbreviated Latin 
inscription giving the age of the sitter as 29. 


Terrestrial globe 

The terrestrial globe has been positioned to show 
the countries that were important to Dinteville. 
Copied from an actual globe, Holbein has modified 
his reproduction to include such details as the name 
of Dinteville’s chateau, Polisy (near Troyes). 


Concealed Crucifix 

Behind the green brocade curtain at the top left 
is a crucifix, suggesting the presence of Christ 
presiding over the destinies of the ambassadors, their 
intellectual pursuits, and their national interests. It 
is also there as a reminder of the inescapable fact of 
their sinfulness and mortality. 


CRISES IN EUROPE 


he crises alluded to in this picture were both political and 

intellectual. The authority of the Catholic Church was being 
challenged by the Protestants, and old intellectual certainties were 
undermined by scientific discoveries. Holbein refers to both, and 
places his ambassadors as leading thinkers in both crises. Easter 
Week 1533 was the moment England effectively broke away from 
the Catholic Church, and established the Church of England with 
their monarch, not the Pope, as its head. The immediate cause 
was the Pope’s reluctance to grant Henry VIII a divorce from his 
first queen, Catherine of Aragon, so that he could marry Anne 
Boleyn, who he hoped was pregnant with the son and heir he was 
so desperate to produce. The ambassadors’ specific mission failed, 
and the developing schism in the Church led to a fragmented 
Europe and years of conflict whose consequences persist today. 


A celestial globe 

The celestial globe may hint at Copernicus’ revolutionary 

work establishing that it was the Sun, not the Earth, that was 
the center of the solar system. The intellectual and ecclesiastical 
consequences of this proposition were profound and disturbing. 
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'The shadow of death 

'The skull, which casts the shadow of death across 
the floor, was Dinteville's personal insignia (he has 
a silver skull in his cap). It was particularly relevant 
because Dinteville’s health was extremely fragile. 
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Arithmetic book 

The book held open by the try square is a 
new publication on applied arithmetic. It 
signals the breadth and modernity of the 
ambassadors’ education and intellect. 


Sundial 

By Зејуе 5 left hand is a 
sundial showing the date 
April 11, 1533, a crucial point 
in the ambassadors’ lives. 


The Bishop Elect 
Georges de Selve, who visited London in April 
1533, was the Bishop Elect of Lavau, in France. His 
right arm rests on a book, on the edge of which is 
written AETATIS SVAE 25 (“His age is 25”). 


Distorted death’s-head 


The strange shape at the foot of the table is 
meaningless if viewed from the front. But if the 
picture is approached from the side and viewed 
from about 6% feet (2 meters) to the right, 


at eyelevel with the ambassadors, the shape 
becomes a skull. The artist has used anamorphosis, 
an extreme form of perspective. It is a technique 
first described in Leonardo’s notebooks. 


The Age of Discovery 
Dinteville lived at the beginning of the Age of Discovery. The perfection of 
scientific instruments, such as those on the tabletop, made the circumnavigation 
of the globe and the discovery of new continents possible. In 1492, just over 40 
years before this picture was painted, Columbus had discovered America. 


Hans HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER (c. 1497-1543) 


olbein began his training with his father, Hans Holbein the 

Elder (c. 1465-1524), in the town of Augsburg in his native 
Germany. By 1515 he had moved to 
Basel and became the town’s leading 
painter, undertaking major commis- 
sions as well as designing for printers 
until 1526. The crises caused by the 
Reformation led to Holbein’s first visit 
to England in 1526. He left his family 
and moved to England permanently in 
1532, where he was employed regularly 
at the English Royal Court. 
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Hans Holbein (self-portrait) 


66 He is not a poet, but a historian, for whom the lives of men 
contain no fairy tales and no secrets 2 
Herman Grimm 


Lute with a broken string 
The lute, a traditional symbol of harmony, has a broken 

string suggesting the growing discord between Catholics 
and Protestants that was to lead to bitter warfare. 


Hymns for Unity 
By the lute is a book of Latin hymns, translated into German by Martin Luther, 
open at the page showing Come, Holy Ghost and The Ten Commandments. 
It bas been suggested that the choice of hymns, both of which express doctrines 
acceptable to all Christians, is a plea by Holbein for reform of the Church as 
demanded by the Protestants, but without a division from the Church of Rome. 


The picture shows Holbein’s 
firm grasp of the principles 
and philosophies of Italian and 
Northern European art. From 
Italian art comes his perfection 
of perspective and the confident 
and lifelike figures. From 
Northern art comes the attention 
to detail, the immaculate oil 
painting technique, and the 
love of textures such as 
fur and brocade. 


Mosaic pattern 

The mosaic pattern of the floor 
is an accurate copy of the design 
of the floor of the Sanctuary of 
Westminster Abbey. It must 
have made a strong impression 
on the great German artist 
during his time in England. 


Hans Holbein the Younger; 

The Ambassadors; 1533; 81% x 82 in 
(207 x 210 cm); oil on oak panel; 
National Gallery, London 
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VOLTAIRE 
p WERE AN IMPORTANT means of expression in Bruegel’s day, and were often — 
: А - ; | ver the optimist m 

expressed visually. There were many prints of similar subjects, which were cheap and easy By aiming arrows at the "pie in the 

; 6 з . | sky” target, this archer is being over- 
to circulate. A favorite Bible reading of the day was the Old Testament Book of Ecclesiastes, optimistic. Another eternal optimist 

ae . drug z : is th the right of th h 

containing the quotation “the number of fools is infinite.” Bruegel set out to entertain and eile ieee T 
instruct with this painting. He succeeded admirably, and created a window on the world cae Riis кесине 
. z | . rogues were placed on view to all as 
in both a visual and a moral sense. Bruegel's work has lasted through time because each a humiliating form of punishment. 


succeeding generation has a 

sense that he is addressing the 
issues and realities of their time 
as well as those of his own day. 
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Living under the brush 

This couple are living together out of wedlock, 
a state of sin which was commonly referred to as 
“living under the brush.” 


Cheating at cards 

A rogue sporting a colorful hat with a white 
bobble is cheating at cards. His attitude to the 
world is graphically portrayed as he defecates 
on the globe below the window. Inside the 
tavern two fools “lead each other by the nose”: 
the ignorant trying to instruct the ignorant. 


ta 
Armed to the Teeth 
“Belling the cat” was the dangerous task 
undertaken by an intrepid mouse in a Dutch 
fairy tale. This man is being overcautious; 
he is literally “armed to the teeth” to protect 
himself from the wrath of a docile old cat. 


Cooking herrings 

This fool wastes time by “cooking herrings for 
the sake of roe.” Next to him another old fool 
literally “falls between two stools,” in a vain 
attempt to sit on both. 


Fire and water 

The woman carries fire in one hand and 
water in the other—she cannot form an 
opinion. Next to her the pig removing the 
spigot represents overindulgence and greed. 


ўза 
#4 


Hypocrite 

The pillar represents the Church. The man 
who both embraces and bites the pillar is a 
hypocrite. He keeps his vice a secret, “under 


his hat,” which he places on top of the pillar. 
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House devil 

A woman binds a devil to a cushion. She 
represents a shrewish and nagging wife. 
Bruegel devoted a picture to this subject 
known as Dulle Griet (Mad Meg). Proverbs 
of the day stated that such a woman could 
visit Hell without harm. 


ommum OP 


Banging his head against a brick wall Shearing the pig Too little, too late 

Many characters, such as this fool banging his head river, a fool “fishes behind the net” while another “Much ado and little wool, said the Filling in the pond after the calf 
against a brick wall, are indulging in futile labors. “swims against the tide,” and in the bottom right fool, and shore the pig." Behind him drowns is taking precautions to prevent 
Similar acts of stupidity appear elsewhere. In the of the painting a man tries to “outyawn a stove.” two women spread evil gossip. a disaster that has already occurred. 


Fools 

This motley group, led by the man who 
opens the door with his bottom, does not 
know whether it is coming or going. One 
fool goes from bad to worse by falling 
“from an ox to an ass.” 


Pieter Bruegel; Netherlandish 
Proverbs; 1559; 46 x 64 in 
(117 x 163 cm); oil on panel; 
Staatliche Museen, Berlin 


The blind leading the blind 
A procession of blind men is 
doubtlessly completely lost and 
dangerously close to the edge 
of a cliff. Stupid people have a 
tendency to follow others who 
are equally stupid. 


Opportunity knocks 

The opportunist warms himself 
before a burning house, turning 
disaster to advantage. Another 
opportunist sits on top of 

the tower, “hanging his cloak 
according to the wind.” 


PIETER BRUEGEL THE ELDER (c. 1525-69) 


ruegel was the greatest Netherlandish painter of the 
16th century. There is little documentary evidence 
concerning his career but, far from being 
the yokel of popular tradition, “Peasant Bruegel” seems 
to have been a man of some culture. Enjoying 
a considerable reputation in his lifetime, his influence, 
through his original work or the prints after them, 
is incalculable in later Flemish painting. 


Pieter Bruegel (self-portrait) 


“Minnows and Sharks” 
The depiction of the big fish eating the little fish is an 
image that is universally recognizable: the small and weak 
are so often victims of the big and strong. 


Waste not, want not 

This man is throwing his money “down the drain.” Other 
images of waste include the man in the foreground who 
casts roses before swine. Note his astonishment when they 
show no appreciation. 


A mean spirit 

This mean-spirited man resents even the sun shining on the 
water; he attempts to block the light with a large fan. Above 
him, a monk “throws his cowl over the fence,” rejecting his 
holy vows. He symbolizes anyone who gives up (the 
modern equivalent is to “throw in the towel”). 


Catching an eel 

“An eel caught by the tail is only half caught.” Like the man 
“counting his chickens” under the wooden canopy on the 
left side of the picture, this character would be wise to await 
the final outcome before celebrating his prize. 


The height of folly 

Whereas most of the images represent simple human folly, 
some depict more blatantly sinful acts. This wicked monk 
mocks Christ by attaching a flaxen beard to his face. Under 
the portico, in the center of the painting, one man lights a 
candle to a devil while another confesses to Satan. 


: . — The Cloak of Deceit 
An adulterous wife places а blue cloak on ber husband 
whom she has deceived. The hood of the cloak restricts bis 
vision, and the wife is pushing it well down over bis eyes. 
Blue is the symbolic color for deceit. 


Many of the images used in this painting appear in 
other works by Bruegel, such as the blind men in the 
far distance, the big fish swallowing the little fish, 

and the man in the crystal globe in the foreground. 


The world is his oyster 

This figure represents wisdom: “the world turns on his thumb”; that is, 
he has the world “at his feet” or “in the palm of his hand.” He gestures 
sadly towards the man lost in the upturned globe, who represents folly. 
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ARAVAGGIO’S STRIKING PICTURE tells a dramatic story. Christ had been crucified баке dé drama 
but had risen from the dead. Two of his disciples, still shocked by recent events, were ане 
: Е ne of the moment since he does not know who 
walking to the village of Emmaus when they were joined by a stranger. At Emmaus they Christ is and does not know the significance 
И à of the blessing of the bread. He can be taken 
stopped at an inn and sat down to a meal. Before eating, the stranger blessed the bread. Ас | to represent those who do not recognize the 
. , А а : Church. His са! dds to the 4 f 
that moment the disciples realized who the stranger was: it was Christ, and he was blessing the moment en e 
the bread as he had done at the Last Supper. This is the dramatic moment that Caravaggio | of the two disciples. Visually he runs the eye 
й . R А : : Nap: . | : ack to the center of the picture, to draw 
portrays in his picture, which, underneath its realism, is rich in symbolic meaning. attention to the face and gesture of Christ. 
| 
Blessing the Bread 
The bread and wine on the table are the symbols of Christ’s body 
and blood in the Christian Sacrament. It is through the Eucharist 
that the faithful are united with Christ in body and spirit. This 
is one of the meanings that underly the picture. 
Caravaggio was celebrated for his theatrical use of lighting, and he 
illuminates the scene as though manipulating a series of spotlights. 
This creates an overall pattern of bright pools of light and deep, 
dark shadows. This dramatic organization of light is termed 
chiaroscuro (from the Italian chiaro, light, plus oscuro, dark). 
A brilliant highlight 


Caravaggio has intentionally allowed the light-colored shirt to 
show through a hole in the disciple’s sleeve so that it creates a 
brilliant highlight that seems to project out of the picture. 


Disciple of Jesus 

This character is Cleopas, the disciple of Jesus whose name is 
mentioned in the Bible story (Luke 24:18). He draws back his chair 
in astonishment at the revelation of the identity of the stranger. His 
half-hidden face is a brilliantly calculated theatrical touch. 


MICHELANGELO 
MERISI DA 
CARAVAGGIO 
(1571-1610) 


( was named 
after the town of his 


birth, near Milan. His style 
was developing rapidly 
when he settled in Rome 
in 1592, but he was forced 
to flee after a succession of 
scandals. Inspired by works | 
of the Renaissance masters = 


Е Caravaggio 
Leonardo da Vinci (see P. | T Rough peasant hands A place at the table 
26) and Michelangelo (see р. 30), Caravaggio heralds the Christ's disciples were fishermen and workmen, and The near side of the 
dawn of the Baroque, which was the dominant style of Caravaggio has given them the appropriately strong, rough table remains open, 
the 17th century ( 46) hands. The artist was frequently criticized for using peasants inviting the spectator 
x Century See Pe 10): as models for saints. The strongest criticism came from the to participate in this 


peasants themselves, who demanded idealized imagery. dramatic event. 


CaRAVAGGIO’S REALISM 


he power of Caravaggio’s painting comes from his remarkable 

ability to combine realism, distortion, and symbolism into a 
unified image. At first sight he seems to have portrayed events much 
as they might have occurred in real life. Christ, in his early thirties 
(the age when he was crucified), is unidealized, and the disciples, К 
who look like real fishermen, react appropriately to what they see. # 
Yet the more one studies the picture, the тоге the artificiality— 
the distortions and strategic symbolism—become apparent. БУТ 
Realism alone seldom produces satisfying or convincing art. 


Master of still life painting 
Caravaggio was a master of still life painting 
(see p. 52), as can be witnessed by the artist’s 
portrayal of the objects on the table. Placing 
the basket so precariously on the edge of the 
table is a bravura example of foreshortening. 


Christ blesses the bread 

Christ is depicted in the center of the painting, presiding over the meal. 
He raises his right hand to bless the bread, a gesture that is reenacted by 

the priest in the Christian Communion service. The half-length figure, 
with a radiant and youthful Semitic face without a beard, was highly novel 
and was, for many, a shocking and unacceptable portrayal of Christ. 


Symbolic Fruit 
The blemished apples and cracking figs 
in the basket of fruit refer to Man’s 
original sin. The pomegranate is symbolic 
of Christ’s triumph over sin through 
the Resurrection. 


Shadow 

The shadow over Christ's head is suggestive 
of a halo, but not the conventional round 
gold disk. It also suggests the dark events 
of Christ's betrayal and crucifixion. 


с Caravaggio’s style is the total 

destruction of the most noble 

and skilled art of painting 22 
Francesco ALBANI 


This was to be the last time that 
Caravaggio included a still life 
group in his painting. His renegade 
existence after 1606, when he killed 
aman in а brawl, necessitated 
а much more economical style. 


Foreshortened arm and hand 

Caravaggio was renowned for his mastery 
of foreshortening, which is the illusion that 
an object or limb projects straight out of the 
flat canvas. There are several examples of 
foreshortening in this painting. 


Caravaggio; The Supper at Emmaus; 
1601; 55% x 77 in (141 x 196.2 ст); 
oil on canvas; National Gallery, London 


Cockleshell 
The shell on the tunic of tbe man on 
the right indicates he is a pilgrim. He is 
probably St. Peter, who was the first disciple 
to see Christ after his Resurrection. 
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SAMSON AND DELILAH 


UBENS WAS ONLY 31 years old when 

he painted this magnificent work that 
resonates with the enthusiastic and energetic 
talent that brought him honors and riches. 
The picture tells the Old Testament story 
(Judges 16) of the downfall of Samson, the 
superhuman Israelite warrior who was the 
scourge of the Philistines. Samson’s ruin was 
caused by his lust for the Philistine Delilah, 
who beguiled him into revealing the secret 
source of his strength—his uncut hair. The 
artist depicts the tense moment when the 
first lock is cut and the soldiers prepare to 
gouge out the Israelite’s eyes. When his hair 
grew back, Samson used his returned strength 
to destroy the Philistines’ temple, sacrificing 
his own life while taking his revenge. 
The old woman 
Rubens has introduced an old woman, who is not mentioned in the 
Bible, to act as a counterfoil—her ugliness and treacherous intensity 


heighten the younger woman’s beauty and suggest that she may 
be youthfully ignorant of the fate she is bringing upon her lover. 


Delilah the Philistine 

Cheeks flushed with physical pleasure, Delilah reclines languidly. 
The tilt of her head echoes the statue of Venus above. Her smooth, 
fresh skin presents a striking contrast to that of the old woman. 


Delicate Hands 
The intricate and intertwined hands holding the scissors are a 
brilliant visual metaphor for the deceitful and elaborate plot to 
cause Samson’s downfall. The barber performs his task with the 
concentration and ingenuity of a surgeon or a skilled diplomat. 


‘THE BAROQUE 


he Baroque style dominated the arts in the 17th 

century. Rubens was one of its finest exponents. 
The Baroque favored dramatic and intense subjects, 
rich textures, and exaggerated lighting. It sought to 
convince, not through reason, but by illusion, and by 
overwhelming the senses and emotions. It was the 
favored style of the Catholic Church and monarchs 
such as Louis XIV of France (1638-1715). All of them 
used art to create an image of divinely authorized, 
absolute power. Rubens was a devout Catholic, and he 
believed in “the divine right of kings"—the view that 
kings are answerable to nobody except God. 


Peter Paul Rubens; Samson and 
Delilah; c. 1609; 73 x 80% in 
(185 x 205 cm); oil on wood; 
National Gallery, London 


Hand gesture 

Each of the main characters has 
specific hand gestures that reveal 
their physical and mental state. 


Venus 

The statue in the niche is of Venus 
and Cupid. Its presence complements 
the erotic interpretation of the scene. 


Samson’s pose 

The sweep of Samson’s back 
leads the eye up to the climax of 
faces of the leading characters. 


Rubens’s chiaroscuro treatment of 
light was strongly influenced by the 
Italian artist Caravaggio (see p. 44). 


Michelangelo’s influence 

Samson’s enormous muscular frame was 
inspired by the work of Michelangelo 
(see p. 30), which Rubens studied in Italy. 


€ The fellow mixes blood with his colors 2 
Сиро Reni 


Luxuriant textures 

The picture is strewn with rich materials and colors—silks, satins, 
and embroidery in vibrant reds and golds. A technical tour de force, 
they also set the stage for the sensual treatment of the subject. 


Philistines 
Their faces ominously illuminated from below by a flaming 
torch, Philistine soldiers enter stealthily through the doorway. 
They are carrying the sharpened stakes that they will use 
to put out Samson's eyes. 


PETER PauL RUBENS (1577-1640) 


Ф and charismatic, Rubens was the most 
influential artist of the Baroque era. A Flemish 
artist, he lived in Italy from 1600-08. In 1609 he was 
appointed court painter to the archduke Albert of 
Austria, who gave him many artistic and diplomatic 
commissions. In 1629, he was knighted by Charles I 
of England. More than any other artist, he bridged 
the gap between Northern and Southern Europe. 


Peter Paul Rubens (self-portrait) 


Blood Red 
The dominant color in the lower left section of the painting is a 
rich and vibrant red, set off against warm browns and gold and 
Rubens’s marvelously translucent flesh tones. Red symbolizes 
the passion that preceded this scene; as the color of blood it also 
suggests the macabre action that will follow. 
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BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST 


EMBRANDT HAS ALWAYS BEEN an elusive, and at times controversial, artist. Although 


he was initially very successful, his style developed away from the mainstream of Dutch Chiaroscuro 

. . . . . . R A ki 
art, and he suffered many personal tragedies. Neither his later work nor his lifestyle met with раша wore io noted 
approval. Today there is controversy over the number of works that are thought genuinely The king's face theatrically lit 
i Фа В against a dark background 
to be by him. This is an early, rather awkward work, which tells the story of Belshazzar, is typical of the artist. 


king of Babylon. At the climax 
of a feast, where the king drank 
to heathen gods, a mysterious 
hand inscribed a message on the 


palace wall, predicting the fate of 
Belshazzar (Daniel 5). 


1 


Elusive Texture 
Fascinated by textures, Rembrandt was the 
supreme master of painting the most elusive 
texture of all, the skin of the buman face, especially 
that of old people. Particularly difficult to render 
is the soft area under and around the eyes, which 
varies in each individual—only Rembrandt has 
truly succeeded in capturing this quality. 


Belshazzar’s reaction 

‘Terrified by the visitation, Belshazzar has spilled 

a chalice of wine. “The king’s countenance was 
changed, and the joints of his loins were loosed, and 
his knees smote against one another” (Daniel 5:6). 


AUTHENTICITY 


ike many of the successful old 
master painters, Rembrandt 

established an extremely successful 
workshop, and he had a great many 
apprentices working for him and 
imitating his style. Hence the difficulty 
in deciding which paintings have been 
completed entirely by the master’s 
hand, which of them are the work 
of his most talented pupils, and which 
of them are joint efforts. At the 
beginning of the 20th century, experts 
attributed nearly a thousand paintings 


to Rembrandt. Today, the official view A fascination with physiognomy Rembrandt’s collection 
of the Rembrandt Commission The startled guests recoil in astonishment; The gold and silver plate are good examples of contemporary Dutch 
their expressions reflect the king’s horror. craftsmanship. Rembrandt owned an extensive collection of works of 


is that he painted less than 300. 


Rembrandt was fascinated by physiognomy— art and objects—suits of armor, helmets, rich robes, silver cups, and 
the way the face reveals inner states of mind. much more—that he frequently employed as props in his paintings. 


Two major influences on Rembrandt are 
detectable from this work. From Caravaggio 
(see p. 44) he has adopted the preoccupation 
with chiaroscuro and foreshortening. From 
Rubens, Rembrandt inherits an interest in 
dramatic biblical subjects and the expressive 
possibilities of hands. But Rembrandt never 
succeeded in expressing movement and the 
fleeting moment convincingly. He is at his 
best when he develops his own subjective 
style and when—as in bis self-portraits— 
he expresses stillness and contemplation. 


Jehovah’s judgment 

Rembrandt took great pains to have an authentic 
inscription, and consulted a Jewish scholar, Samuel 
Menassah ben Israel, on the subject. The scholar 
advised that the inscription was probably written 
vertically and from left to right to confound the 
Babylonian wise men (Hebrew scripture is usually 
written horizontally from right to left). The wise 
men failed to interpret the message despite the 
king’s offer of a “chain of gold.” 


The Writing on the Wall 
The Hebrew script on the wall says Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin. It is interpreted 
as Mene, “God has numbered the days of your kingdom and brought it to an end”; 
Tekel, “You have been weighed in the balance and found wanting”; Upharsin, 
“Your kingdom is to be given to the Medes and Persians.” Belshazzar was killed on 
the night when the writing appeared, and Darius the Mede took over the kingdom. 


Although somewhat overambitious, = 
this work still displays most of the key 
characteristics of this great artist—a 
rich earthy palette, thick paint, and a 
fascination with the emotions that are 
expressed through the buman face. 


Ring of hands 

Note the circular movement described 
by the hands—including that of God’s 
messenger—around the canvas. The 
hands emphasize Rembrandt's interest 
in gestures and conduct the eye on an 
orbital journey around the main actor, 
king Belshazzar. 


Foreshortening 

Rembrandt has attempted a dramatic 

foreshortening, but the woman seems 

to be squashed against an invisible 

windowpane, rather than to project 

convincingly out of the picture. 
Impasto 

The paint on the robes is extremely thick 


Spilled wine and is very similar to the actual textures 


Rembrandt has attempted to capture 


the split-second moment of the spilled 
wine that soaks into the sleeve of the 
woman, but, like the foreshortening, 


it is overambitious and not convincing. 


of the rich material and the jewels. Paint 
applied thickly like this is called “impasto.” 
The brocade is built up on a layer of umber 

that is allowed to show through in places. 


CC Tr is said that Rembrandt once painted a picture in which the colors were 
50 heavily loaded that you could lift it from the floor by the nose » 
AnNOLD HOUBRAKEN 


REMBRANDT VAN RIJN 
(1606-69) 


he greatest artist of the Dutch 

school, Rembrandt was a master of 
all genres, though he preferred “history” 
paintings. He is best remembered for his 
self-portraits, which present a unique 
record of the artist’s development. He 
was the first major artist to work for the 
open market rather than specific patrons. 
His etchings and drawings fetched high 
prices throughout Europe. However, 
his wife’s death in 1642 and subsequent 
poor management brought him financial 


Rembrandt did not make preliminary drawings 
but worked directly onto canvases primed with a mid- 
brown. The paint in the shadows is often quite thin, 
whereas highlights are built up with the thickest paint. 


Rembrandt van Rijn 
(self-portrait) 


Rembrandt van Rijn; Belshazzar’s Feast; 
c. 1636; 66 x 82 in (168 x 209 cm); oil 
on canvas; National Gallery, London 


problems in his later years. 
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A DANCE TO THE Music OF TIME 


OUSSIN'S SMALL, EXQUISITE PAINTING was commissioned by Cardinal Giulio Rospigliosi 

(1600-69), who was to become Pope Clement IX. A philosopher and a playwright, he was the 
type of collector who admired Poussin’s work. The painting introduces an intellectual message 
or puzzle and is a miniature treatise about time and the fate and condition of mankind, appealing 
to reason rather than the emotions. The four dancers are allegorical figures: Wealth, Pleasure, 
Industry, and Poverty. We are invited to discuss 
their significance and meaning against a background 
of other symbols. Poussin set a standard of academic 
content and technical skill that many subsequent 
French painters, such as David (see p. 70) and 
even Cézanne (see p. 96), strove to emulate. 


GEOMETRIC COMPOSITION 

This painting is a masterpiece of precise and calculated composition 

and technique. Underlying all Poussin’s paintings there is a complex, yet 
entirely rational and carefully worked-out, geometrical structure. One of 
the pleasures in looking at his work is discovering this hidden geometry. 
In this case, the circular motion of the dance is placed within a triangle. 


Permanence and transience 
The painting is full of contrasting images of the enduring and the ephemeral; for 
example, the enduring stone bust of Janus is decorated with ephemeral flowers. 


с Painting is the lover of beauty, and queen of the arts » 


INicoias Possis 
The two-faced god 
The two-headed figure on the stone pillar is the Roman god Janus, who 
could look two ways at the same time. The young face looks to the future; 
the old face looks to the past. The Romans called on Janus to bless the 
start of any new enterprise, or a new cycle such as a new month. January, 
the first month of the year, is named after this two-headed god. 


NIcoLas Poussin 
(1594-1665) 


oussin’s intense interest in 

the classical ideals of clarity 
and intellectual precision was 
very much against the spirit of 
his age, and he had little success 
in his native France. He built his 
career in Rome, where he made 
exact studies of Roman reliefs. A 
great admirer of the Venetians, 
Poussin’s colorful early works 


Homo bulla 

The bubbles refer to the concept of homo 
bulla, man the bubble, and so symbolize 
life’s brevity. Like a bubble, human life 
show the influence of this school. Gelf- portrait) lasts for just a brief moment and then dis- 
appears, leaving no more than a memory. 


Nicolas Poussin 


Pleasure 

The dancer wearing elegant 
sandals and a garland of roses 
in her hair catches our eye as 
if inviting us to join the dance. 
This figure represents luxury, 


hedonism, and idleness. 


Industry 

The male dancer wears a crown 
of laurel, which is an evergreen 

symbol of virtue and victory. He 
represents industry and fixes his 

eye on the figure of Wealth. 


Apollo’s retinue 

The maidens who follow the chariot are | 
the Hours, the attendants of the sun god. 
They are the goddesses of the seasons, 
and they, too, dance an eternal round 
that parallels the dance depicted in the 
foreground of the painting. Aurora, 
sister of Apollo, goddess of the dawn, 
leads the way for his chariot. She opens 
the gates of morning and rolls back the 
dark clouds of night. “Rosy-fingered,” 
she scatters flowers as she goes. 


Wealth 


This dancer represents Wealth, and she has a garland 
of pearls in her hair. Pleasure holds her hand firmly, 
but she herself seems uncertain whether or not to hold 
the hand of Poverty. Neither Wealth nor Pleasure 
dance barefooted. 


The Sun God 
The circle held by the sun god Apollo 
represents eternity. Apollo represents order 
and civilized behavior, whereas Bacchus 


(see p. 36) represents the irrational and f 

emotional side of buman nature. | 

{ 

| 

The distant tree z Y 

The delicate tree on the right reflects the 

more prominent one on the left. Both ү " 
contrast with the bare, stone plinths. 

I 
Holding Hands 


the 


ide 


the 


alw: 


Tim 


Sands of Time 
The infant putto complements the figure of 
Father Time. His hourglass signifies the passing 
of time, but there is more sand in the upper half 
of the hourglass—the dance still has some way to go. 


The relationship between Poverty and 

Wealth is deliberately tantalizing. We 

do not know if the two will ever bold 
each other's bands firmly. 


The painting shows Poussin's skill as a 


draftsman. His line is confident and precise, 


and bis attention to tbe smallest 


detail is meticulous. It also sbows bim as 


an exquisite colorist. The picture is an 

understated harmony of blue and gold, 
and the accents of blue carry the eye 

around the painting, complementing 

the circular movement of the dancers. 


Poverty 

The dancer on the far right is simply dressed 
with a plain linen headdress. She represents 
Poverty, and she is shown attempting to touch 


elusive hand of Wealth. 


There have been many interpretations 


of the group of dancers, but the key to their 


ntity and their relationship lies in the way 


they hold hands. Collectively, they represent 


the wheel of fortune—the four stages 


through which Man constantly revolves 


throughout his mortal life. 


Old Father Time 
The winged and bearded figure who plays 


music for the dancers is Father Time. 


His presence suggests the inescapable fact 
that throughout the dance of life, Death is 


ays in attendance. Death is present in all 


human activities and relationships. 


Nicolas Poussin; A Dance to the Music of 


е; с. 1638; 32% x 41 in (82.5 x 104 cm); 


oil on canvas; Wallace Collection, London 
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THE VANITIES OF HUMAN LIFE 


UE AES TANTALIZING PAINTING is a fine example of a still life picture known as 
a Vanitas. It is full of references to death and the emptiness of life, and the more it is 


studied the more it emerges as a visual sermon based on the teachings of the Old Testament ul c LT 
book of Ecclesiastes. Vanitas derives from the word “vanity” in the old-fashioned sense of picture such аз this would Бате bung in 
Й a TER Ha the bouse of a rich merchant, and been the 

worthlessness, rather than the modern meaning of conceited. Still life paintings were much object of much discussion. As well 

» . . DE bei knowled, b 
admired and collected in 17th-century Netherlands, along with genre and landscape paintings Piae psu пик 1. 
(see р. 58). A painting such as this effectively encapsulates many aspects of Dutch society in || | тшш 

К . р . MN possession—a good example of baving 

the 17th century. The Dutch were a God-fearing society with high Calvinist moral standards one's cake and eating it, too. 


THe VANITIES OF HUMAN Lire • 52 ——À4 


and work ethic; they were in the forefront 
of scientific developments, with a particular 
interest in optics and the use of lenses and 
microscopes for the close observation of the 
natural world; and they had a passion for 
collecting works of art and curious objects. 


A shaft of light 

The fall of light has been carefully observed and calculated so that 
it balances the pile of objects on the right, and highlights the central 
object in the Vanitas—the human skull, the principal reminder of 
mortality; light is a Christian symbol of the eternal and the divine. 


Collector's Item 
The shell is a symbol of 
worldly wealth—it would have been a rare 

and prized possession in the 17th century. But riches too are 

a vanity: “As be came forth of his mother’s womb, naked shall he 
return to go... and shall take nothing of bis labor” (Eccl. 5:15). 


« Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, all is vanity » 
ECCLESIASTES 1:2 


Empty shell 

As well as being a symbol of wealth (see above), the shell, which is 
clearly empty, is also a more direct reminder of human mortality. To 
us, such an exotic shell is a fascinating curiosity, but we can no more 
claim permanent possession of it than the lower life form that once 
inhabited the shell. “For that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth 
beasts... as the one dieth so dieth the other" (Eccl. 3:19). 


Japanese sword Phallic symbol 

“A Time to Die" Harmen Steenwyck; The The sword is a symbol of worldly power Like the shawm (right), the 

ot Vanities of Human Life; c. 1645; and indicates that even the might of arms flute is a phallic symbol, 

The chronometer was a miniature clock that was not very accurate, 15% x 20 in (39 x 51 cm); oil on cannot defeat death. And no matter how which represents the sensual 
but it was still a prized possession. It, too, is a reminder tbat our oak; National Gallery, London mighty a man becomes ^He that is higher and erotic pleasures of life 
time on Earth is limited: “To every thing there is a season” (Eccl. than the highest regardeth” (Eccl. 5:8). that death takes away. 


3:1). 


STILL LIFE PAINTING 


С life has always been the Cinderella of subject matter. Although many major 
paintings contained exquisite still life details (for example, see Caravaggio’s 
The Supper at Emmaus, р. 44, or Rembrandt's Belshazzar’s Feast, p. 48), a painting 
of inanimate objects was not deemed sufficient to express the aims and ideals of 
High Art (see p. 69). Northern painters, with their meticulous technique, had a 
love of still life details (see p. 14), and Dutch painters were the first to establish 

a tradition of still life painting. This tradition was further developed in the 18th 
century by Chardin especially (see p. 64), and it came fully into its own at the end 
of the 19th century when artists such as Cézanne (see p. 96) overthrew the authority 
of High Art that the Academies continued to promote. 


Memento mori 


To today’s spectator, Steenwyck’s painting may seem morbid, but 
we should remember the closeness of death in all societies prior 
to the 20th century. High infant mortality, death from illnesses 
that we would now consider commonplace, and only rudimentary 
medical treatment to combat disease made the grinning skull 
an ever-present reality. 


At the center of the still life (and central to the 
theme it represents) is a human skull, a memento 
mori. As in Holbein’s The Ambassadors (see p. 
38), its presence is the only unveiled reference of 


the inevitability of death. 


The Extinguished Lamp 
The lamp has just been extinguished—a whiff of smoke can just be 
seen. Like the chronometer, it is a symbol of the passing of time and the 
frailty of human existence. 


A ghostly emperor 

The pitcher on the right has been painted over an image of a bust of 
a Roman emperor. The emperor’s face would have been a reference 
to the earthly powers and glory that death takes away, but perhaps the 
artist decided against including the image of any individual that would 
detract from the presence of the skull as the symbol of “Everyman.” 
The pitcher may be an allusion to the dangers of drunkenness, 
referred to in Ecclesiastes (Eccl. 10:17). 


Dutch society was fascinated by the Old Testament, and Calvinists 
studied it both in church and at home. They saw analogies between 
themselves and the Israelites. They were the new chosen people, with a 
covenant with God stating that if they behaved well they would prosper. 
Calvinist preachers predicted that the downfall of the Dutch would come 
through a surfeit of materialism—bence the relevance 
of the Book of Ecclesiastes, one of the Wisdom Books of the Old 
Testament, which emphasized the emptiness of worldly possessions. 


The shawm, an instrument of love 

The musical instruments in the painting directly indicate the vanity of 
the pursuit of knowledge of that art. But musical instruments are also 
symbols of love. Music is traditionally part and parcel of courtship and 
lovemaking. This shawm (a medieval form of oboe) and other pipes 
traditionally represent the male form, and the swelling form of the 
lute and other stringed instruments represents the female body. 


The vanity of knowledge 

Books symbolize the acquisition of knowledge and learning, which is 
one of the distinguishing features of human existence. But even here 
there is a danger of vanity: “For in much wisdom is much grief: and he 
that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow" (Eccl. 1:18). 


HARMEN STEENWYCK (1612-after 1655) 


armen Steenwyck was born in Delft and spent 

most of his life in that bustling town in the 
southwest Netherlands. He studied painting under 
the direction of his uncle, David Bailly (1584-1657). 
He was joined at his uncle’s studio by his brother, 
Pieter, who also specialized in still life painting. Little 
is known of the artist's life and very few of his works 
survive. He is known to have traveled briefly to the 
East Indies and was there in 1654. He is last mentioned 
having returned to his hometown in 1656. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF ISAAC AND REBEKAH 


LAUDE’S LANDSCAPES are a poetic dream, an image of a bounteous world, safe, 
(Семь and tamed, where man and nature coexist in peaceful harmony. The reality of — €€ Claude conducts us to the tranquility of 
this relationship in the 17th century was often very different, and this is one reason why Arcadian scenes and fairy land 2? 
he created these idealized images of an earthly paradise. The Old Testament story that Sir Josiva Reywotps 
gives this work its title is a device to lend the painting artistic and intellectual status at a 
time when pure landscape was not considered a а 
fit subject for “serious” painting. Isaac, the son of 
the patriarch Abraham, was happily married to 
Rebekah, who came from Mesopotamia, and they 
lived in Canaan (Gen. 24). They are the young 
couple who are portrayed dancing in the right 
foreground of the painting. 


Music in the Landscape 
This is a landscape to listen to as well as look at. Claude teases the ear as 
well as delighting the eye. There are quite definite accents of sound: the 
sound of the waterfalls, the musicians, the tambourines held by the dancers, 
the lowing of cattle, the noise of horses’ hooves, and the murmur of voices. 


As in all of Claude’s landscapes, we are invited to enter the painting and 
walk through it: the eye is led along the paths, through the trees, and over the 
bridges in one long, continuous, and leisurely stroll. 


Proportional representation 

In his own day, Claude was praised for the splendor of his landscapes but 
criticized for the weakness of his figures. Indeed, the proportions of the 
figures in relation to one another do not bear close scrutiny. However, it 
can be argued that this “flaw” heightens the poetic charm of the scene. 


CLAUDE LORRAINE 
(1600-82) 


riginally named Claude 
Gellée, the artist’s sur- 
name derives from the Duchy 
of Lorraine, his native town 
in France. Like Poussin (see 
p. 50), with whom he was 
on friendly terms, he spent 
most of his life in Rome and 
was passionately attached to Italy. : 
Claude, noted for his skill at Claude Lorraine 
capturing the natural effects 
of light, had a great influence on the 19th-century landscape 
artist Turner (see p. 72), who, in leaving two of his own works 


4 А Н The differing effects of light 

to the National Gallery in London, stipulated that they hang Lengthening shadows in the foreground make usually chooses the end of the day, or the early 

beside the painting shown here. a subtle contrast with the distance, which is still ^ morning, when natural light is at its most elusive. 

bathed in a summer haze. Claude has the ability He was the first artist to include images of the sun 
to recreate the delicacy of light in paint. He itself as the light source in some of his paintings. 


= 


Colorful figures 

The seated group in the center of the foreground is depicted in 

strong primary colors (red, yellow, and blue) making them stand 
out from the scenery. Claude uses other carefully placed figures 

to lead the eye to further details or back into the distance. 


Summer 


Claude’s works often radiate the hot, somewhat IsAAC AND REBEKAH 
stifling, heat of Italy in midsummer. However, . . 

be never lets the heat become overwhelming. he title of the picture refers 
Somewhere there is a hint (often so subtle that it to an uneventful story from 
is initially felt rather than seen) of the rustle of the Old Testament. But where are 
wind in the still air. In the distance of this work, Isaac and Rebekah? Why is it set 


birds soar away on a gentle breath of wind. in Italy, and not Canaan? Until the 


end of the 19th century, landscape 
was not deemed to be a serious 
subject for painting. There was a 
hierarchy of subjects, and history 
painting, which included scenes 
from the Bible, was the foremost 
of these. By introducing notional 
subjects from the Bible, Claude 


was seen to be a serious painter. 


A framing device 

The tall, dark trees in the foreground of the 
picture effectively frame the landscape and 
direct the eye inward toward the light and 
silvery middle distance. Claude frequently 
employed this framing device in his work. 
This is a technique used by many landscape 
artists, but it works just as well in a cityscape 
by framing a view with tall, dark buildings. 


Claude Lorraine; The Marriage of 
Isaac and Rebekah; 1648; 58% x 77% in 
(149 x 197 cm); oil on canvas; 
National Gallery, London 


Atmospheric perspective 

Claude increases the illusion of distance 

by the use of cool blues that tend to recede. 
The browns and the warm accents of red 
placed in the foreground appear closer than 
cool colors. It is an optical illusion that is 
based on a scientific phenomenon whereby 
colors in nature lose their intensity with 
distance due to the increasing body of air. 
The exploitation of this phenomenon in 
art is known as atmospheric perspective. 


Cooling water 

There are three places in the painting where 
flowing water creates a welcome contrast 
of coolness and freshness in the generally 
sultry atmosphere of the Italian summer: 
the fall between the two levels of the lake, 
the waterfall in the rocks on the left, and 
the wheel of the mill next to the tower. 


B. 


Foliage drawn from nature 

Notice the exquisite detail of the foliage at the right of the painting. 
Although Claude created this painting in a studio, he often made There are many finely observed and . 
trips into the countryside around Rome and made beautiful drawings, charming details, such as the delicacy with 
directly from nature, that are works of art in their own right. which this girl’s hand holds the flowers. 


Delicate Flowers 
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A JOURNEY TO CYTHERA 


ATTEAU'S PAINTING, KNOWN AS A “FETE GALANTE,” mirrors the elegant open-air 
МИ зе that were popular in 18th-century court society. Elegant couples acted out polite 
rituals of behavior and conversation, where true meanings and desires were discreetly hidden. 
The couples appear in contemporary dress, but Watteau transports them to a fantasy world—the 
world that these people strove to achieve in their imagination. He depicts a journey to Cythera, 
the island sacred to Venus, the goddess of love, who was said to have alighted there after her 
birth (see p. 22). The painting is one of the finest fruits of the Rococo, the style that dominated 
all the arts in the first half of the 18th century. 


Glowing sky 
The evening sky seems 
to suggest a melancholy 


Playful Putti 


T DURO is definitely counterpoint to the playful = 
misbehaving. He attempts to fire theme. Tt appears that Love's " 
an arrow backward at а loving couple дау may be ended as the Wa 


(if be bit them, they would fall out of | lovers return to the waiting ra 
love), but his plan is thwarted by а boat that will transport them ы 
more benevolent putto. back to reality. | 


PAINTING AND Music 


ust as music can bring images to mind, so paintings 
Ја make you hear music. The trick is to let your eye 
follow the lines and curves of the composition, picking | 
up the details, and absorbing the textures and colors. 
Mozart (1756-91) was born 35 years after Watteau 
died, but there is a parallel between their different arts. 
Mozart plays with musical textures and colors, and 
loves the curving phrase. Under the youthful freshness 
of Mozart’s work there is also that feeling of matters 
more profound than are revealed on the surface of life. 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart: Idomeneo (1781) 


Privileged putti 

The putti are the only “gods” of antiquity that Watteau permits to 
enter the canvas. Tired of turning to the gods of Greece, artists of 
the Rococo looked to nature as a guide and inspiration, alluding to 
the gods only in a playful or romantic way. 


A Moving Image 
As well as contributing to the flow of the procession, each group 


works separately—they can be read like different sequences from a The Ship of Loye. И | Last glance 
| Д Я и ; The exotic sailing vessel is being prepared for a The procession of lovers are goaded 
moving film sh owmg the succeeding stages of the motion of a single journey, but it is never entirely clear if the lovers are to the ship by the putti. Note the wistful 
couple. Porcelain figurines of such couples were very popular now on Cythera preparing to return to mundane reality, expression of the girl at the top of the 


in 18th-century Europe. or if they are going to Cythera in the golden distance. hill as she glances longingly behind her. 


The light-hearted theme, the harmony between 
humans and nature, and the pastel colors are all 
typical of the Rococo. Watteau uses pale decorative 
colors, and he applies thin paint in light brushstrokes 
that sometimes seem barely to touch the canvas. In 
many places he suggests a form or shape rather than 
drawing a clear outline. This hesitant, ambiguous 
technique is perfectly suited to the subject, for in love 
nothing is certain: a balf-spoken sentence or snatched 
glance can mean everything—or nothing— 
to someone who is in love. 


Theatrical foliage 

The mood of freedom and lack of inhibition that the 
putti and the humans display in the picture is echoed 
in the trees, which are shown to be growing wildly and 
exuberantly. The sky and foliage act as a theatrical 
backdrop to a stage set—Watteau was actively 
involved in the theater and had many actor friends. 


A moving scene 


Watteau leads the eye from right to left along the curving line, 
which rises and falls like a phrase of music. Note also how he 
breaks the rhythm at the highest point with the man holding the 
cane. This breaking of rhythm is a technique also used in music. 


JEAN-ANTOINE WATTEAU 
(1684-1721) 


atteau was admitted to the 
French Royal Academy in 
1717. His first painting for the 
Academy, a version of A Journey 
to Cythera, violated all academic 
canons, and a new category of 
fêtes galantes was introduced to 
accommodate his radical style. Watteau 
suffered from tuberculosis and exhibited 
the symptoms of chronic restlessness 


throughout his short life. 


Jean-Antoine Watteau 


The language of fans 

The girl plays with her fan—the way fans were 
held or moved was part of a secret language 
through which lovers (who were often strictly 
chaperoned) communicated with each other. 


Living Statues 
Venus is depicted with her son Cupid. A 
minor god, Cupid is usually armed with 
a bow and arrows. He shoots his arrows 
at humans to make them fall in love. The 
statue seems to be almost alive. This is a 
common feature in Watteau’s paintings— 
his stone statues appear to be on the point 
of becoming flesh and blood. 


Flowers of Venus 

A man gathers roses from the forest as a gift 
for his lover. Roses are the flowers of love 
and are sacred to Venus. 


Love conquers all 

Among the objects placed at the base of the 
statue are weapons and armor, a lyre, and 
books, representing warfare, the arts, and 
learning. A putto pulls up a laurel garland 
to place around Venus. The message is the 
triumph of love over all activities: amor 
vincit omnia—love conquers all. 


€€ With a material art he bas realized 
the miracle of representing a domain 
that it seemed only possible to evoke 
with music 99 
CAMILLE MavcLAIR 


Jean-Antoine Watteau; A Journey 
to Cythera; 1717; 51 x 76% in 
(129 x 194 cm); oil on canvas; 
Musée du Louvre, Paris 
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ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR 


C EARLY masterpiece shows 
one of the most celebrated views in the 
world. This is the heart of Venice, once a great 
maritime empire and trading nation, which at 
the height of its prosperity produced artists 
such as Giorgione (see p. 28) and Titian (see 
p. 36). By the time Canaletto painted this 
picture in the early 18th century, Venice was 
past her greatness, and indeed was soon to lose 
her independence when, in 1797, the last of 
her rulers, the Doge of Venice, surrendered to 
Napoleon. Canaletto was a highly successful 
artist—a view painter or vedutista—and his 
works were eagerly sought after by the Grand 
"Tourists of the period who traveled to Italy 

for education and pleasure. 


Light and water 

One of Venice's magical features 

is the quality of light, as is the unique 
marriage of light and water. Many 
artists have attempted to capture 

its fleeting qualities, but few have 
succeeded. Canaletto was a 
supreme master. 


Customs House 
At the entrance to 
the Grand Canal is 
the Customs House, 
which was central to 
Venice’s prosperity 
as a trading nation. 
Venice was perfectly 
situated at the cross- 
roads of Europe. 


So 787 18 — — | 


Santa Maria della Salute 
The Church of Santa Maria della Salute is 
one of the most important in Venice, and her 


finest example of Baroque architecture. It was 
designed by the Venetian architect Longhena. 

Built to celebrate the end of the great plague 

of 1630, it was not completed until 1687, only 


Venice’s power waned 
after the discovery of 
an alternative route 
to China around the 
Cape of Good Hope 


ten years before Canaletto was born. in 1498. 


CAMERA OBSCURA 


he architectural detail in Canaletto’s work is so 

accurate and crisp that it has been suggested that the 
artist used a camera obscura—a device working on the same 
basic principle as a camera, projecting an image onto a 
screen that an artist could trace. However, a view such as 
is shown here could not be recorded by a camera in a single 
shot since it has many different viewpoints that have been 
synthesized to form a convincing panoramic illusion. In this 
painting, the high viewpoint gives the illusion of looking out 
of a window, but there is no building in the position where 
the artist would have had to stand to use the “camera.” 


The Grand Canal 

This is the entrance to the Grand Canal, the waterway 

that runs through the heart of the city like a main street, and 
along which are many of the finest Palaces and major buildings. 


The ambassador’s retinue 

The picture ostensibly depicts the arrival 
of the French ambassador Jacques-Vincent 
Languet (1667-1734) in Venice in 1726. 
However, the subject is an excuse to portray 
the splendor of the Venetian cityscape and 
the Venetians’ love of pageantry. 


Barges and Gondolas 

All of the State barges, which were elaborately decorated in 
gold and silver, were destroyed by Napoleon, but the humble 
black gondola continues to be one of the most picturesque ways 
of traveling around Venice—unchanged since Canaletto’s day. 


One of the hallmarks of Canaletto’s style is the patterns that he forms with light Ominous clouds 
and shade. A surprisingly large part of this panorama is in shade, but what the eye A large black cloud has settled over the Порез Palace, 
remembers are the shafts of sunlight that illuminate the scene. He delights in this as though foretelling the demise of the independence of 
never-ending play of light and the razor-sharp edges between light and shade. 


Venice, which was to occur 30 years after Canaletto’s death. 


Lk 


-i 


Ceremonial Balcony 
Around the balcony are different 
religious statues surmounted by 
the winged lion of St. Mark. On 
the skyline, above them all, is 


the figure of Justice. 


The Doge’s Palace 

On the right is the Doge’s Palace, 
a picturesque mixture of Gothic 
and Byzantine styles, which was 
the seat of Venetian government. 
Venice had a unique aristocratic 
system of government, which 
contributed to her power in the 
15th and 16th centuries. 


< It was the inevitable 
destiny of Venice to be 
painted >> 
Henry JAMES 


Crowded balcony 

Another characteristic of this 
artist’s style is the lively anecdotal 
scenes that he uses to enliven his 
views. The inquisitive bystanders 
who throng the balcony of the 
Doge’s Palace and hang over the 
side of the bridge in the bottom 
left are a typically entertaining 
feature in this picture. 


There is a strongly theatrical 
flavor about this painting. It is 
like a stage set with Venice as 
the backdrop and the arrival of 
the French ambassador being 
the play that is acted out in the 
foreground. Canaletto’s early 
training was with his father who 
was a stage-set designer. 


Canaletto; Arrival of the 
French Ambassador; c. 
1735; 71 x 102 in (180 x 
259 cm); oil on canvas; 
Hermitage, St. Petersburg 


The Piazzetta 

The square by the Doge’s Palace is known as the Piazzetta. On 
top of the nearest column is a winged lion which is the symbol 
of St. Mark, the patron saint of Venice. On top of the further 
column is a statue of St. Theodore, whose relics are in Venice. 


The Library and the Mint 

The building on the far side of the Piazzetta is the Library. It was the 
masterpiece of the Renaissance architect Sansovino, started in 1536. 
Tucked in behind the Library is one of the most important buildings 
of the Venetian Empire: the Mint. The Venetian ducat was the main 
trading currency in the 15th and 16th centuries, and was known for 
its stability and reliability. 


ANTONIO DA CANAL (1697-1768) 


фен» was immensely popular in his own day, 
particularly with the English Grand Tourists, for his 
topographical views of his native Venice. He journeyed to 
England in 1746 and remained there for ten years, painting 
views of the River Thames and of country houses. But his 
work in England never quite reached the same standard set 
by his Venetian landscapes, and the trip was not a financial 
success. He returned to Venice in 1756 and declined into 
obscurity, never having achieved official recognition in Italy. 


Canaletto 
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Mr. AND Mrs. ANDREWS 


С SMALL DOUBLE PORTRAIT is one of the gems of the National Gallery 

in London, and earns its place there for a number of reasons. It is a quintessentially English 
picture—the landscape, the pose and the faces, and the practical and slightly awkward character of 
the picture mean it could not be anything else. Nearly all the European countries have produced 
schools of painting with distinct features that reflect strongly on that country’s character and 

on the cultural and social traditions. There was no native English school until the 18th century. 
Gainsborough helped to establish the strong and distinctive style of English portraiture, and 

this painting is an early stepping-stone on the way to building that tradition. 


Unfinished Portrait 
Although painted in careful and 
exquisite detail, one area of the 
portrait remains unfinished— L т \ : 


tbe bands of Mrs. Andrews. It 
bas been suggested that she was 
originally to bave been portrayed 
holding a pheasant that Mr. 
Andrews had shot. It is not 
known why the portrait remained 
unfinished. 


The happy couple 

Robert Andrews and Frances 
Carter were married at Sudbury, 
Suffolk in November 1748. Mr 
Andrews was age 22 and his wife 
was 16. This double portrait was 
presumably commissioned to 
celebrate the marriage, and the 
landscape is recognizably their 
estate at Aubries, near Sudbury. 


English attitude 

The no-nonsense appearance 

and attitude of the sitters, which 
contrasts with the escapist quality of 
Watteau' painting (see р. 60), 

is a comment on the difference 
between English and French society 
in the 18th century. 


Mr. Andrews 

Mr. Andrews’s eagerness to be 
portrayed casually dressed as a 
country gentleman, with a dog and 
a gun, indicates the deeply rooted 
aspiration of English society to 
channel its creative energies into its 
country houses and estates. 


The painting is composed of two 
separate pictures: a double portrait 
on the left and a landscape on 
the right. Although he made his 
reputation as a highly successful 
portrait painter of the high society 
of his day, Gainsborough’s first 
love was landscape painting, which 
was not considered a serious form 
of art. Here, Gainsborough has 
succeeded in balancing the figures 
and landscape. 


The influence of the Rococo 


Elaborate bench 


Thomas Gainsborough; Mr. and Mrs. Andrews; c. 1748-49; 
27% x 47 in (70 x 119 cm); oil on canvas; 
National Gallery, London 


Mrs. Andrews is wearing her best satin dress, which is exquisitely 
modeled with sumptuous highlights. It shows the Rococo influence 
of Watteau (see p. 60) whom Gainsborough admired. French fashions 
were much in vogue with the English gentry and aristocracy. 


The elaborate wrought iron bench with 
its crossed feet echoes the poses 

of Mr. and Mrs. Andrews. It is probably 
painted from the artist’s imagination. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH (1727-88) 
В” at Sudbury, England, Gainsborough was а 


painter of both portraits and landscapes, influenced 
in his early years by the 17th-century Dutch school of 
painting. In 1740 he moved to London to study, and he 
moved back to Sudbury in 1746. He established himself 
as a portrait painter and worked in Ipswich and Bath, 
before returning to London in 1774. Here he further 
developed his personal style, and gained favor from 
the royal family. Despite his success as a portrait artist, 
landscape painting was his passion. Thomas Gainsborough (self-portrait) 


Modern Farming 
The landscape, which is well cared 
for and very similar in appearance 
to the English countryside as we see 
it today, would have struck many 
people in the mid-18th century 
as unusual. The grain has been 
planted in straight rows, implying 
the use of a seed drill, as opposed to 
scattering grain by hand, which was 
the traditional method used prior to 
the invention of the mechanical seed 
drill. The portrait shows landowners 
who are proud of their up-to-date 
agricultural expertise. 


66 Pm sick of portraits, 
and wish very much to take 
my viol da gamba and walk off 
to some sweet village where 
I can paint landskips... » 


Tuomas GAINSBOROUGH 


Trees 

The three trees on the right balance 
the oak in the foreground; they help 
lead the eye into the distance where 
the high, billowing clouds form a 
suitably harmonious backdrop. 


Enclosure farming 

In the middle distance a flock 

of sheep is shown in a neatly 
enclosed field, and the cattle are 
separately enclosed in a field with 
a wooden shelter on the the far 
left of the painting. This is further 
evidence of the Andrews’s modern 
approach to farming. Enclosure 
farming was an innovation of the 
18th century that led to more 
intensive cultivation. Previously, 
sheep and other livestock were 
allowed to wander freely over the 
same common land, a system that 
proved to be detrimental to the 
health of the livestock as well as 
damaging to crops. 


A rel landscape Sheaves af gan Lie ber shan. Andreus ba 
An asymmetrical, off-center composition is a typical The sheaves of grain in the foreground and middle distance они apes 
feature of the Rococo style. However, Gainsborough are traditional symbols of fertility, which support the theory ber legs crossed. This was typical in 
adds his own innovative and quirky touch by including that the painting is a wedding portrait. Technically, their 18th-century portraiture. Her feet are 


a real landscape, not the conventional Arcadian fiction. placement helps to create the painting' illusion of depth. fashionably small in the painting. 
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THE EXPERIMENT WITH AN AIR PUMP 


| Л 7RIGHT’S PICTURE IS A BRILLIANT summary of interests and attitudes characteristic of the 


mid-18th century—the Age of Reason. A group of friends have gathered in a private house 


to watch a dramatic scientific experiment demonstrating the power that man can have over life 
and death. The artist spells out a wide range of reactions to what the friends witness. Thus the 
picture succeeds in embodying the hopes and fears of the age—and offers food for thought for 
our own as we face changes resulting from developments in science. Wright was a minor master, 


but he has here produced an 
undoubted masterpiece 

of the highest quality: 
technically accomplished, 
visually satisfying, and 
morally and intellectually 
challenging. 


A modern magician 

The visiting scientist has flowing locks and a 
long robe, which make him look rather like 
a wizard. It was common practice at the time 
for a scientist to travel to a private residence 
to provide an evening’s entertainment and 
instruction to a wealthy family. 


Love is blind 

As a contrast to the general enthrallment 

at the progress of the experiment, the artist 
includes a pair of elegantly dressed lovers 
who are enraptured only by each other, and 
who remain oblivious both to the experiment 
and the scientific and moral questions raised. 


Questioning gesture 

The scientist has his raised hand on the valve, 
and his other hand gestures toward us—his 
audience. He makes direct eye contact, as if 
to ask the question, “Shall I open the valve 
and let air in so that the bird will live? Or do 
Ilet the bird die? You decide." 


Light and Symbolism 
The principal source of light in the 
painting is a candle, which is hidden 
behind the glass bowl. Its distorted image 
is just observable down the right side of the 
bowl. In the bowl is a pickled skull. As well 
as being a brilliant technical rendering of 
light, which was much admired by 
Wright’s contemporaries, the candle and 
skull also have symbolic meanings as 
reminders of the inevitability of death 
and the transience of life. 


a 


4 


Joseph Wright; The Experiment Fascinated observer 
with an Air Pump; 1768; 72 x 96 This gentleman, who times the experiment, represents those 
in (183 x 244 cm); oil on canvas; who are excited by scientific discoveries. Beside him, a boy— 
National Gallery, London who is also totally involved—strains to get a better view. 


Room to view 

An empty place at the table allows 
Wright to open up the scene, and 
invites the viewer to participate. 


r 


j The Experiment 
| ааа In the glass bowl is a bird. (Wright bas painted a white cockatoo for HIGH ART 
KU 1 dramatic effect. In practice it would bave been a more commonplace 


st : “Ly; » 
bird, like a sparrow, or a small animal like a mouse.) There is a valve ost ambitious painters try to produce “High Art, 


4 on top of the glass bowl. When the valve is sealed and the air pumped that is, art with a serious intellectual or moral 
- out, the bird or animal collapses from lack of oxygen. This reaction purpose and content. Until the 19th century this meant 
^ may seem obvious to us, but it was new knowledge to many people subjects from ancient history and the Bible. Landscape, 


in the mid-18th century, who wanted scientific proof. Oxygen was 


иге | still life, and genre were considered decorative, but on their 
not properly identified until the 1770s. 


own were not High Art. By the end of the 19th century 
this hierarchy had collapsed, with landscape coming to 


Birdcage 
This boy is lowering the birdcage. He seems uncertain: if the bird the fore. It was immediately recognized that Wright had 
lives it will go back in the cage; if it dies the cage will not be needed. taken serious art into uncharted territory by creating a new 


category of modern subject matter for High Art. 


С The scientist discovers... the artist creates... 9? 
EucrENE ПЕГАСКОЈХ 


The way everyone is illuminated by a single source of light at the center 
of the experiment suggests that all of them, and us, are capable of being 
enlightened by the power of science. 


Moonlight and the Enlightenment 
The moon is probably a reference 
the Lunar Society. Based in the 
English Midlands, the birthplace 
of the Industrial Revolution, it 

met each month to discuss recent 
scientific developments and conduct 
experiments. Many of Wright’s 
friends and patrons were members 
of the Society. It epitomizes, like 
Wright’s painting, the spirit and 
exchange of ideas that are the 
essence of the Enlightenment (the 
Age of Reason). The Society met 
during the full moon so that 

its members would have the 
convenience of riding home 

by the light of the moon— 

hence the Society’s name. 


‘Two sisters E 
The two sisters are torn between 

curiosity and distress. The man, fa- = 
probably their father, reassures | E 

the sister who is in tears. He tries 


to explain to the girls what is 
happening in the experiment. 


'The philosopher 

The posture adopted by the old man is a time-honored one that 
represents the thinker. He seems troubled, perhaps pondering the 
consequences of this newfound knowledge and power? He is there 
as another reminder that science can be used for both good and evil. 


JosEPH WRIGHT 
(1734-97) 


nown as Joseph 
Wright of Derby, 
after his native English 
town, it was here that he 
completed most of his 
paintings. In 1773 he 
spent time in Italy where 
he was less interested 
in recording scenes of 
antiquity than in the effects ; 
of fireworks on the Roman Joseph Wright 
skyline. He also recorded one 
of the greatest natural firework displays—the eruption 
of Vesuvius—which he described as being the “most 
wonderful sight in nature.” After an unsuccessful venture in 


Scientific equipment А К 
On the table, scientific equipment is arranged like a still life (see р. 44). They include а the south of England on his return in 1775, he moved back 
pair of Magdeburg Spheres, which demonstrate the strength of a vacuum. When they to Derby permanently. 

are placed together and the air pumped out between them, they become inseparable. 
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€€ Those marks of heroism and civic 
Т Н Е O AT H O F T H E H O RAT II virtue presented to the eyes of the people 

will electrify the soul, and sow the seeds 

AVID’S PAINTING IS A DELIBERATE celebration of the art, life, and morality of ancient of glory and loyalty to the fatherland ? 

Drome The Roman Republic is at war, and the dispute is to be settled by mortal Jacaves-Lovis Davip 
combat between three Roman brothers (the Horatii) and three enemy brothers (Корно АНТ CONVENTION, 1793) 
(the Curatii). David shows the dramatic moment when the Horatii swear before their 
father their allegiance to the State, and a readiness to die on its behalf. But the story 
presents a difficult moral dilemma, for one of the Horatii brothers is married to one of the 


Red for passion 


sisters of the Curatii, and a Horatii sister is betrothed to one of the Curatii brothers. They "Те dominant color in the male grouping 
à М à ‘ ү К is a vivid red, the color of passion, which was 
will choose self-sacrifice and loyalty to the Republic over family ties and personal emotion. to become the traditional color of Revolution. 


David was only 37 when he painted his 
masterpiece. A technical tour de force, 
it was acclaimed by critics 

and public alike. 


Lance 

The lance, barely visible in the 
shadowy recesses, is the only 
“ornament” in the stark, boxlike 
recess, devoid of any suggestion of 
domestic luxury. Style and subject 
matter are inextricably linked in 
this extraordinary painting. 


Roman architecture 

The architectural setting is 
recognizably Roman, and uses 

a style of column known as the 
Doric Order. The austere Doric 
column, characterized by the 
absence of a base, was considered 
to have a masculine and military 
character. 


Stony profiles 

The heads of the Horatii have been 
placed in a way that suggests the 
shallow carved reliefs (called bas- 
reliefs) that are found in ancient 
Roman sculpture and architecture. 


Precise outlines 

The clarity of David’s style reflects 
the certainty of his moral message. 
The figures are larger than life; all 
outlines are crisp and definite; the 
colors are bright and clear. Even 
the shadows seem to be disciplined 
and unambiguous. 


Authentic dress 

The togas are faithfully copied 
from known Roman examples, 
as are the helmets and the swords. 
David ensures that every detail is 
as accurate as possible—even the 
men’s noses are the shape known 
as “Roman noses.” 


Classic touch 

Even the signature, written in 
Latin, is Neoclassical; it means: 
“Created in Rome by David in 
1784” (“L. David faciebat Romae 
Anno MDCCLXXXIV?). 


Jacques-Louis David; The Oath of the Horatii; Model soldiers Father’s sacrifice 

1784; 129 x 169 in (330 x 427 cm); oil on canvas; The heroic warriors are presented as models for the ideal soldier. Designed The father’s heroic pose stresses 

Musée du Louvre, Paris to excite and inspire, with grim, determined faces, their body language is the nobility of his sacrifice. The 
unambiguous. The political and moral message is clear: duty and discipline angle of his body is balanced by 


are the supreme virtues, and if necessary the soldiers will die for them. the lance held by his foremost son. 


Although it is a huge painting, The Oath 
of the Horatii bas been painted with the fine 
and polished technique usually found in a 
small Dutch still life such as Steenwyck’s 
The Vanities of Human Life (see p. 52). 


The shadow of death 

The male group casts a shadow that falls on the children who 
huddle together under the sheltering cloak of the mother of the 
Horatii. Note how the older child, though obviously frightened 
by the turn of events, pulls away his grandmother’s hand to gaze 
at the swords. The shadow indicates that even innocent children 
must be willing to pay the price that loyalty to the State demands. 


Hands Gentle curves 


ART AND Porrrics 


D avid intended this painting to be a propaganda picture, but 
even he could not have predicted how successfully it would 
fulfill this purpose. When it was painted, the ancien régime of the 
French monarchy, based on the divine right of kings, had only four 
years left. In 1789 the French Revolution, which David supported, 
replaced it with a new political order: the republican Nation State 
with its ideals of liberty, fraternity, and equality. Heroic, authoritative, 
and impeccably composed, his painting embodies the new political 
dream and epitomizes the Neoclassical style. Ironically, the picture 
was commissioned by Louis XVI, who was guillotined in 1792. 


Three arches 

The three Doric arches of 
the building correspond with 
the grouping of the figures. 
Each group or individual— 
the father, the brothers, and 
the women and children—is 
framed by one of the arches, 
suggesting their isolation 
and the links that tie them 
together. Throughout the 
picture, the artist repeats the 
theme of the group of three. 


The Swearing of the Oath 
Every gesture confirms total commitment to the solemn 
oath. The hands and the glittering swords of the male 
figures converge dramatically and are isolated by bright 
sunlight. The father looks heavenward, toward the 
gods. Legs are planted firmly and confidently on the 
ground. The nearest soldier is held by his brother 
in a viselike grip around the waist. 


Two Women 

The woman in white is 
Sabina, the sister of the 
Curatii and wife of one 
of the Horatii. She leans 
against her sister-in-law 
Camilla, who is betrothed 
to a Curatii brother. 
Camilla is destined to 

be murdered by her own 
brother for lamenting the 
death of ber lover. The two 
women are the personifi- 


cation of grief and tragedy. 


JacqueEs-Loutis Davip (1748-1825) 


ne of the central figures of Neoclassicism, 

David won the Prix de Rome in 1776 and 
traveled from his native France to Italy, where he 
was able to indulge his passion for the antique and 
came into contact with the initiators of the new 
Classical revival. In 1780 he returned to Paris, 
where he established himself as the embodiment 
of the social and moral reaction to the frivolity of 
the Rococo (see p. 58). David was renowned for his 
active support of the French Revolution, and he 


The women’s hands In direct and striking contrast to the strong, straight lines 

are inert and passive that describe the male group, the women and children 

compared with those are drawn with soft curves. This makes the eye interpret 
of the men. the emotion and uncertainty of the situation. 


became court painter to Napoleon Bonaparte in 1804. 


, 


БР 


Jacques-Louis David (self-portrait) 
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HANNIBAL CROSSING THE ALPS 


To PAINTING WAS FIRST exhibited in 1812, a year that proved to be a turning point in 
modern European history. Napoleon’s armies had reached the gates of Moscow, and it seemed 
that France would conquer all of Europe. But the tide turned, and the French armies were forced 
to retreat, not defeated by force of arms but by the cruel Russian winter. Turner shows the armies 
of the great Carthaginian leader, Hannibal, who, like Napoleon, invaded Italy by marching through 
the Alps. But Turner does not directly glorify Hannibal’s daring military success. The might of 
nature is the real subject of the painting: Hannibal' forces are battered by a raging snowstorm. But 
suddenly the clouds lift to reveal the prize—the brightly lit, fertile plains of Italy. Despite his initial 
successes, Hannibal was eventually defeated by the Romans. Many people saw Turner’s painting 

as a prediction of the eventual defeat of Napoleon, the modern Hannibal. 


Hannibal’s Elephants 
Hannibal’s notorious war elephants are barely discernible in 
the distance. Turner portrays these formidable creatures, the 
largest land mammals, as being small and insignificant when 
compared with the stormy forces of nature. 


ROMANTICISM 


"de lived in a period that was prodigiously 
creative in all the arts. His era was shared 

by Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Schubert, Byron, Keats, the Brontés, Victor Hugo, 
Goethe, David, Géricault, Delacroix, and Goya. In 
politics, major figures included Napoleon, Nelson, 
Wellington, and Washington. We call this period the 
Romantic movement. It was a revolutionary moment 
in history when many new ideas and hopes were 
born. The Romantics believed passionately 

in the freedom of the individual, loved new 
experiences, and enjoyed taking risks. They lived 

life to the fullest and were larger than life. They 
were not interested in compromise—better to be a 
heroic success or a total failure: anything in between 
was of no interest. It is this spirit that infuses all 
their work and ensures its enduring popularity. 


Figures in the Landscape виа In Pi 0, је was staying in о and went for 
The rear guard of Hannibal’s army was plagued by the local а А e не не аита зоа оет ушеу 
Eu did This pair of Salassian warriors is shown in across tbe bills in tbe distance. Entranced, Turner took 
Salassi tribesmen shown here. Painting figures was the weakest the foreground robbing their victims. One a piece of paper and rapidly sketched what he saw, 
aspect of Turner’s work, a weakness that was shared by the French appears to be blowing on a horn, while the remarking: “In two years you will see this again 


landscape artist, Claude (see p. 54), whom Turner admired. other strips the clothing off a corpse. and call it Hannibal Crossing the Alps.” 


Capturing the Sun 
Turner was interested in both the visual power 
of the Sun and its symbolic force, and was 
one of the few painters who have succeeded 
in painting the Sun itself as opposed to the 
effect of sunlight. Here ђе shows the Sun 
attempting to burst though storm clouds, 


Josera MALLORD WILLIAM TURNER 
(1775-1851) 


у | *urner was an extremely precocious 
artist, accepted into the Royal Academy 


Schools in 1789, when he was just 14 years 


which represents hope breaking through 


4 old. He exhibited his first painting at the 
the dark clouds of fear and despair. 


Academy a year later. He was strongly influenced 
by the work of Claude whose work he emulated in 
his youth. It was soon recognized, however, that 
Turner was developing a revolutionary approach 
to landscape painting. His subject matter was 
increasingly Romantic, with a highly dramatic 
sense of movement. Much of his later work has an 1 а 
abstraction that anticipates 20th-century art. 7. М. W. Turner (self-portrait) 


< The Sun is God 9? 


"[URNER's DYING WORDS 


A swirling vortex 
Turner has composed his picture in the 
shape of a huge oval vortex of wind and 


rain and storm. The vortex swirls around the 
human action and seems ready to engulf and 
destroy it. 


A somber palette 

"Turner instinctively understood 
the emotional impact of colors, 
and later in his life made a study 
of them. Here his palette of 
dark browns, blues, and greens 
encapsulates the underlying 
somber mood that gives way 

to the warm bright glow of 
sunlight in the center. 


Turner went to great trouble to 
ensure that the painting was hung 
at the correct height. He wanted it 
to be hung low so that the spectator 

would be drawn visually and 
emotionally into the center 
of the picture. 


Avalanche 

The extreme right of the painting is 
dominated by a blaze of white—an 
avalanche of snow cascades upon the 
Carthaginian army, their captives, 
and their enemy alike. 


Mountains 

The mountains seem as much a 
force of the storm as the blizzard, 
the clouds, and the huge cones of 
light that echo their form. Turner 
was fascinated by mountains and 
made regular journeys to France, 
Germany, and Switzerland to make 
sketches of the Alps and the river 
valleys. His first visit to France and 
Switzerland was in July-October 
1802. He first visited Italy in 1819. 


Rear procession 

Turner has used white paint to 

pick out highlights on the shields 
and banners of the Carthaginian 
troops. He has also highlighted the 
army’s bristling pike-staffs, the long 
lances that played such a vital role in 
the Carthaginian battle strategy— 
they presented an impenetrable 
front to occupy the Roman army 
while the Carthaginian cavalry, 
supported by the terrifying war- 
elephants, attacked the enemy 
flanks and rear line. 


An emotional focus 

We can barely discern the figure waiting in ambush behind 
this boulder. Turner suppresses detail in favor of a general 
dramatic effect. His focus is emotional, not anecdotal, and 
his appeal is to the emotions and the imagination. 


Heaving boulders 

A group of Salassi tribesmen 
strain to lever a boulder to send 
an avalanche of rocks onto the 
heads of the soldiers below. 


Gesture of despair J. M. W. Turner; Hannibal 
This shadowy figure raises his arms іп despair Crossing the Alps; 1812; 574 x 
as the avalanche descends. Turner allows this 93 in (146 x 237 cm); oil on 
sole figure to speak for all in the lower right canvas; Tate Gallery, London 
corner who are victims of nature's wrath. 
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THE THIRD OF May 1808 


OYA’S STARTLING PAINTING stands as one of the most memorable images of man’s A modern crucifixion? 
: h : N 1 D . . d S . b h d {М The central victim has his hands raised in the 
inhumanity to man. Napoleon’s armies occupied Spain, but on the second of May symbolic pose of Christ стисїйеб-—пойсе the 
1808 the citizens of Madrid rose up against the French. The following day the French NN Mi Cap Ше rigar palm -б many paral 
| . els have been drawn between this scene and the 
army took a terrible revenge by executing hundreds of the rebels and many more who Crucifixion of Christ. Yet Goya was critical of 
Я г the superstitions of Spanish Catholicism, and 
were innocent bystanders. Goya was not able to record the events until half a decade greatly admired the French Enlightenment. 
later when King Ferdinand VII was restored to the Spanish throne. The painting 
transcends its specific historical setting 


and displays two principal features of 
Goya’s art: his ability to produce images 
that are strikingly direct, and his ques- 
tioning but ultimately detached morality. 


Francisco de Goya; The Third of May 1808; 1814; 
105 x 136 in (266 x 345 cm); oil on canvas; 
Museo del Prado, Madrid 


A Silent Scream 
A severe illness in 1792 left the artist completely deaf. 
However, Goya’s disability gave bim a heightened 
awareness of the significance of gestures. The pose of the 
central victim, bis arms thrown wide, is a beartrending 
cry for humanity against tyranny and barbarity, which 
is all the more poignant for its futility. 


Franciscan friar 

The man’s gray robes and shaven head suggest he is a friar 
of the order of St. Francis. His hands are clasped in a gesture 
of supplication. He is unlikely to have been involved in the 
previous day’s insurrection, so his presence reminds us of 
the random and arbitrary nature of the French revenge 
killings—many innocent people were rounded up and 

shot along with those who attacked the French soldiers. 


HEROES AND ANTI-HEROES 


Bl and historically, Goya' painting is 
the reverse of David's The Oath of the Horatii 
(see p. 70). The latter sets up a familiar image of 
the hero, willing to die for a cause. Goya gives us 
the anti-hero: not the warrior, but the victim whose 
death becomes, almost by chance, a rallying point 
for those struggling against oppression. Goya’s style 
also contrasts with David5, with few clear outlines | N , —. 


; NOE | 3 &ct 
and loose succulent paint full of ambiguities and К æ 21 шс сл шш Л Ч" — — E 
; А у 
subtleties. Note that the pose of Goya’s soldiers Merciless tades aere Expression of terror 
echoes, in reverse, that of David’s Horatii. The corpse in the foreground, lying face down in a pool | This figure is especially haunting. The whites 
of blood, echoes the gesture of the “crucified” victim. of his eyes glisten with fear, and he gnaws his 


Goya leaves us in no doubt as to his inevitable fate. fingers in a childlike expression of terror. 


Relentless night 

The massacre took place at night and on into 
the early hours of the morning. The black, 
unrelenting sky, which dominates the top 
third of the picture, helps create the grim 
mood for this painting. 


The fixed bayonets add an extra dimension of 
horror. The blades were used on the victims if 
the bullet wounds were not immediately fatal. 


Killing Machine 
Although recognizably French from their headgear, the soldiers 
are depicted as anonymous and timeless automatons—the 
mindless functionaries who carry out the orders of political and 
military superiors. Significantly, Goya does not show their faces. 


€ The sleep of reason produces monsters » 
Francisco DE Goya 


Scene of slaughter 

The buildings are not 
meant to represent any 
real site that may have 
existed at the time. The 
executions actually took 
place close to the Royal 
Palace in Madrid, at the 
Montafia del Príncipe Pío. 


Uniform 

The soldiers’ greatcoats 

were made of undyed 

wool, which accounts for 

the difference in shades 

of color. Their backpacks 

suggest that they are 

infantrymen, although 

uniformed men rarely 

carried out executions The Tower 
ка Те шише The official-looking buildings 
headgear (shakos), the й 

square-handled sabers, in the background suggest 
and the trousers were the authority of the political 
introduced during the institutions that create the 


Napoleonic wars. events in the foreground. 


FRANCISCO DE Goya (1746-1828) 


oya’s development as an artist was slow and 

laborious; he was 43 years old when he became 
a royal painter. Goya’s foremost influence was the 
work of Velázquez (see p. 56), whose free brushwork 
he studied and emulated. His own brushwork in his 
mature style became so free that it anticipated the 
Impressionists (see p. 84). His illness in 1792 made 
him sympathetic to the suffering of others, and his 
work has a depth of humanity rarely encountered. 


Source of light The soldiers would have fired from close 

Nominally the light comes from the huge lantern, but in range because of the poor light, but Goya Francisco de Goya 
effect it radiates symbolically from the white shirt of the has shortened the distance to point-blank (self-portrait) 
victim. The eerie shadows intensify the terrified faces. range to increase the dramatic effect. 
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THE RAFT OF THE MEDUSA 


( и PAINTING broke new ground by taking art into the controversial realm A work of this size and power required 
of political protest. It portrays on a heroic scale the moment when the survivors of вае ие 

џ . ў Géricault made dozens of drawings and 

a wrecked ship see the sail of the vessel that will save them. They had been abandoned by small painted sketches to clarify bis ideas. 


their captain, and their story scandalized the French nation. The incident was seen as a 
metaphor for corruption in France after the fall of Napoleon. Artistically, the picture makes 


Dramatic outline 


an interesting comparison with David's The Oath of the Horatii (see p. 70), which is similar in Бе 
У b А š | Я | А 5 у aw 
size, and beside which this work is displayed in the Louvre Museum. David’s art encourages works. This figure draws the eye up 
А + А А from the bottom of ће picture to a 
service to the State; here art castigates the State for abandoning those who serve it. shail her deu: 


€€ Neither poetry nor painting 
can ever do justice to tbe borror 
and anguish of the men 
on the raft » 


THEODORE GERICAULT 


Billowing sail 

The sail echoes the shape of the large 
wave behind it, and so gives it greater 
power and force. The billowing sail 
and the violence of the sea emphasize 
Nature’s destructive force. In order to 
study the sea’s motion, the artist made 
a trip to the coast of Normandy. 


Rays of hope 

The storm clouds are broken by light, a 
symbol of hope. The lowering cumulus 
cloud on the left reiterates the shape of 
the tumultuous wave beneath it. 


Damaged areas 

Unfortunately, Géricault’s masterpiece 
is badly damaged, and many areas such 
as this have lost a great deal of the 
original detail. Géricault applied a tar- 
like pigment called bitumen to produce 
rich, dark colors. However, it soon 
bubbles and turns black and, tragically, 
there is no way of repairing the damage. 


Beyond despair 

Even the prospect of rescue is 
scant consolation for this man who 
is grieving over his son’s death. 


Reality or art 

The painting is a fascinating marriage 
of artifice and reality. The occupants of 
the raft are not the emaciated souls who 
survived in reality, and they owe much 
to Géricault’s study of the vigorous, 
muscular nudes of Michelangelo 

(see p. 30). He establishes a poetic 
rather than “photographic” truth. 


The Face of Death 
In pursuit of authenticity Géricault 
visited the local hospital, ? Hopital 
Beaujon, to make detailed studies of 
the sick and dying. He even took a 
severed head and an assortment of Théodore Géricault; The Raft of the Medusa; 1819; A realistic raft 


limbs from the morgue back to his 193 x 282 in (491 x 716 cm); oil on canvas; Géricault had a full-size reconstruction built in his studio, 
studio in the Faubourg du Roule. Musée du Louvre, Paris and wax models of figures to place and rearrange on it. 


Motion 
» and Emotion 
Much of the energy 
of this extraordinary 
work stems from the 
dramatic movement of the 
à figures—the foreshortened 
arm of the figure on the right, which 
stretches toward the horizon, is especially 
compelling. Note also the intense 
emotion expressed in the faces and in the 
gestures of the survivors—the clasped hands 
of the man with the windswept hair are 
particularly memorable. 


THE Story BEHIND THE PICTURE 


Г the summer of 1816 a French frigate, the Medusa, was 
wrecked off the coast of Africa while carrying soldiers and 
settlers to the Colony of Senegal. The incompetent captain 
was a nobleman who gained his position through political 
influence. When the ship was wrecked, he was on one of the 
few lifeboats, leaving the people he saw as his social inferiors 
to fend for themselves. The 149 men (and one woman) built 
a makeshift raft and were adrift for 13 days. Only 15 survived 
the horrendous circumstances, and instances of cannibalism 
and insanity were reported. Five more died on reaching land. 


THE PyraMip OF НОРЕ 


Géricault organizes the composition to form two pyramids. The 
first is outlined by the guy ropes supporting the sail. The second 
is often described as a “pyramid of hope”: the lowest figures are 
dead, and the pyramid rises through the sick and dying to the 
topmost figure who finds fresh energy at the prospect of rescue. 
It is a progression from the depths of despair to an apex of hope. 


The Argus 
Like the survivors, you need 
to search hard to find the ship 
that eventually saved them. 
The Argus was the sister ship 
of the Medusa, and Géricault 
shows it as a tiny speck on the 


horizon of his huge canvas. The 
minute size of the ship serves to 
heighten the dramatic moment 
captured by the painting. It is 
still conceivable that the ship will 
turn away (as had occurred once 
before in reality) and all hope 
of rescue would be dashed. 


"THEODORE GERICAULT 
(1791-1824) 


ith a private income, 

Géricault was a new 
type of artist. He did not 
need commissions, and 
so was able to choose the 
subjects that appealed to 
him personally. He studied 
in Italy from 1816-18, and 
was greatly influenced by 
the work of Michelangelo 
(see p. 30). He returned to France to paint his masterpiece, 
The Raft of the Medusa. His own influence is visible in the 
work of his contemporary Eugéne Delacroix (1798-1863). 


Théodore Géricault 


Abandoned uniform 
A French soldier’s uniform lies abandoned, a metaphor 
for the political and military collapse of France. 


Bloodstained ax 


A discarded, bloodstained ax is the only reference 
to the horrific cannibalism described by survivors. 
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Tur Hay WAIN 


ONSTABLE’S PICTURE has become so popular that it adorns thousands 
Cor tea towels, chocolate boxes, plates, postcards, and all kinds of tourist 
souvenirs. Constable’s country in East Anglia, England, is a famous beauty 
spot that now attracts visitors from all over the world, and the cottage and 
stretch of river shown here are maintained and preserved by the National 
Trust. To many people, Constable’s picture represents a nostalgic image of 
the English countryside, with mankind 
working the land in perfect harmony with | 
bounteous nature, a golden age before ЈЕ 
the industrial problems of modern times. | 
Although it is perfectly legitimate to read 
the picture in this way, Constable was in 
fact trying to create a new subject matter 
for painting, but few of his fellow artists 
or collectors could accept it as serious art. 


te чт" 


English Washerwoman 
Outside Willy Lot's cottage a woman is either collecting 
water or wasbing clotbes in the estuary. The detail shows 
Constable’s traditional palette of earth colors, and bis highlights 
of thick white paint. 


Willy Lot’s cottage 

The cottage on the left is known, even today, as Willy Lot's 
cottage. Willy Lot was a deaf and eccentric tenant farmer who was 
born in the cottage and lived there for over 80 years; he would 
have been the inhabitant at the date of this picture. Even though 
the scene is set in midsummer, Constable shows smoke rising from 
the chimney, indicating Willy Lot's unseen presence. 


Constable's scene of barmonious nature is derived from bis 
boybood memories of life before the Napoleonic wars. The son 
of a wealthy miller, be was familiar with tbe details of country 

life and played in the places he shows in bis work. But in the 
1820s, when The Hay Wain was painted, there were many 
agricultural problems. There was economic depression and 
much social unrest, with soldiers coming back from the wars 
unable to find work. There were riots, and farms were burned. 
None of this is apparent from Constable’s serene landscapes. 


The Dog’s Lead 

The dog is an essential part of the composition, 
leading our eye toward the focus of interest, 
the hay wain (bay cart). It was added quite 
late in the development of the picture. 


6 1 should paint my own places best—painting is but 
another word for feeling 22 
JOHN CONSTABLE 


John Constable; The Hay Wain; 1821; 51 x 73 in 
(130 x 185 cm); oil on canvas; National Gallery, London 


Shadowy figure 

A shadowy figure riding a horse is just visible here. 
At some stage Constable changed it to a barrel, and 
then painted both out. With the passing of time oil 
paint becomes more transparent, and the figures are 
now beginning to reappear through the paint surface. 


Constable was a slow worker, and behind this work lie many small 
sketches made in the open air over several years. The artist then 
made a full-sized sketch in which he planned the composition and 
general appearance of the final work. The finished picture was made 
in bis studio in London as stated in bis signature, which can be seen 
along the bottom edge of the painting. 


The formation of clouds 

The high, billowing clouds are a special feature of this part of the 
world, caused by water vapor drawn up from the Stour Estuary close 
by. Constable avoids treating clouds merely as a backdrop 

and makes them an integral part of the picture, giving them proper 
perspective so that they appear to curve over the far horizon. 


Cooling the horses 
The hay wain is being directed to the ford that leads to the reapers 
in the distance. The water cools the legs of the horses and soaks the 
wheels of the wagon. In hot, dry weather the wood shrinks, causing 
the metal band around the rim to loosen. By wetting the wheels the 
shrinkage is reduced and the metal band kept in place. 


JOHN ConsTaBLeE (1776-1837) 


onstable is ranked alongside Turner (see p. 72) as one of the 

finest British landscape painters. His deep love of the English 
countryside is expressed in his work and by the fact that he never 
left his native country. He became a member of the British Royal 
Academy in 1829, but he was never really appreciated by his com- 
patriots. Although he had many imitators, Constable had no real 
successor in England. He was, however, much admired in France. 


Jobn Constable 


As a young artist, Constable was much 
influenced by Gainsborough (his wealthy 
uncle David owned an early landscape by 
Gainsborough), who also came from East 

Anglia in England. At one stage Constable 
said “I fancy I see Gainsborough in 
every hedge and hollow tree.” 


Constable failed to sell the picture at the 
Royal Academy. He turned down an offer 


He exhibited the painting at the Paris Salon 
of 1824, where it was such a success that it 
won a Gold Medal. His work was a major 

influence on the French Barbizon School 
of painting, and through them influenced 
the Impressionists (see p. 84). 


A pattern of light 

Constable was particularly concerned with 
integrating the sky and the landscape, so that 
the play of light and shadow over the land 
would be consistent with the pattern of light 
and clouds in the sky. 


A Splash of Red 
If you look carefully, you can see that all 
areas of green are an interweaving of many 
different shades of green, and there are 
touches of red, such as in the figure of the 
man fishing. Red is the complementary 
color to green, and so intensifies its effect. 


CONSTABLE’S CRITICS 


| А Thy was Constable rejected? 
He wanted to make 
landscape as important as history 
painting, and he believed that 
“God Almighty’s Daylight” was 
as full of moral and spiritual 
values as a scene from ancient 
history. He also wanted people 
to stand in front of his work and 
feel the splendor and freshness of 
nature. This laudable aim was too 
revolutionary a proposition in his 


Making hay day. Fifty years ahead of his time 
In the far distance it is possible to see the С у. и у ћ dd 1 
haymakers in the fields carrying their scythes onsta €: Was ut ano Cepresse 
and loading hay onto a cart. It will take its by his constant rejection. 


load away and be replaced by the empty 
cart that is passing though the river. 


of £70 ($336) (without the frame) as too low. 
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THE PAINTER’S STUDIO 


OURBET WAS A POWERFUL figure in every sense. A physically large man, he painted 
big pictures about big subjects: life, death, nature, and human existence. He was always 
the center of controversy—artistic, political, and social. He challenged the practices of 

the conventional art establishment in France during the second half of the 19th century. 
This picture, although painted early in his career, is his masterpiece. It is like a manifesto 
in which he sets out his central beliefs and opinions. It shows his studio in Paris. There 

are three groups: himself in the center; to his right are his friends, the ‘ shareholders" as 

he called them; and to his left are those whom he said 
“thrived on death,” not just his enemies and the things he 
fought against, but also the poor and the destitute and 
the losers in life. We know a great deal about the picture 
because he wrote about it while he was painting it. 


Death to the Critics 
On a table to the immediate left of the artist there is a skull, which is the 
archetypal symbol of death (see p. 52). The skull is resting on top of a newspaper. 
This is Courbet’s unambivalent comment on the critics who were extremely 
powerful in shaping popular and artistic opinion in the 19th century. 


66 The sea’s voice is tremendous, but not loud enough to drown 
the voice of Fame crying my name to the entire world » 
Gustave COURBET 


The gathering of the exploited 


Among the people gathered together on the left are a Chinaman, a Jew, a veteran of the 
French Revolution, a laborer, an Irishwoman, and a poacher. They are not Courbet's 
enemies; they are the losers and the exploited—those on whom his enemies feed and 
thrive. They may also have allegorical roles as well, but if so Courbet did not spell 
them out exactly, preferring to maintain a certain private ambiguity and mystery. 


Napoleon III, a disguised tyrant 


The figure in the foreground wearing huntsman’s dress is Napoleon III, the effective 
dictator of the French Second Empire. He created a harsh, repressive, and financially 
greedy regime, which ended in disaster and a popular uprising. Courbet was a committed 


and active political opponent. 


Ghostly pictures 

In the background are the ghostly images 
of two of Courbet’s own paintings, both 

of which had infuriated the art critics when 
displayed: one showed peasants, the other a 
fat female bather. Courbet always puzzled 
the critics and the art establishment. They 
recognized his considerable technical skill, 
but his offensive (in their opinion) subject 
matter, and his resolute refusal to produce 
conventional “High Art,” baffled them. 


GUSTAVE COURBET (1819-77) 


Cue was born at Ornans, close 
to the Swiss border of France. He 
went to Paris in 1839, and exhibited 
paintings regularly at the Salon. In 
1853 a wealthy art collector, Alfred 
Bruyas, whose self-esteem almost 
equaled Courbet', sat for the first 

of many portraits and brought the 
artist financial security. Courbet's 
strong political views were to prove his 
downfall. He was forced to flee France 
after the political turmoil of 

the Paris Commune, which he actively 
supported. He developed dropsy, and 
died in exile in Switzerland. 


Gustave Courbet 


Cloak and dagger 

Abandoned on the floor is a large floppy hat 
with a feather, a cloak and dagger, and a guitar. 
These are the typical gear of the Romantic 
artist. Because Romantics live in the world of 
dreams and emotion rather than the world of 
realities, Courbet rejects them as well. 


Signed in blood 

Appropriately for one who had such a large 

ego, Courbet has one of the largest and most 
prominent signatures of any artist. He sometimes 
signed his name in red, the symbolic color of 
blood and revolution. 


Crucified figure 

In the shadows behind the easel 
there is a figure in the pose of the 
Crucifixion. This is a “lay figure” — 
a life-size jointed wooden doll that 
a conventional artist would copy. 
Here it symbolizes academic art, 
which Courbet rejected. It is also 
overshadowed by the new type of 
art on the easel in the center of the 
painting—a realistic landscape. 


The Artist's Friends 


On the right side of the painting Courbet REALISM 

produced portraits of individuals whom . . р 

he admired. The men above (from left to ealism was the avant-garde esthetic doctrine of the 
right) are the art collector Alfred Bruyas, the day, proposing that art should take as its subject 
socialist Piere-Tosepb Proudbon, matter the actualities of life and show them without 
Urbain Cuenot, and Max Buchon. elaboration, idealization, or sentimentality. It influenced 


writers (such as Zola) as well as painters. Subjects included 
peasants, prostitutes, beggars, and other aspects of modern 


Plaster medallion The painting is enormous, and the The light of life р а 
The plaster medallion of a woman’s figures are life-size. Even now it makes Light is shown entering life that the bourgeoisie preferred bs overlook. Cour bet | 
profile is one of the very few props a powerful impact, and the dark colors through a window on the was the principal proponent of Realism in painting, and his 
depicted in the bare studio. It is an are his conscious choice. It was begun right side—the side of life. subject matter constantly offended the establishment. 
example of Courbet’s experiments in and completed within 10 months—a The studio was also lit by 
bas-relief sculpture at that period. prodigious feat of artistic virtuosity. a large skylight. 
: 4 Š Most of the figures on the 
right side of the painting 


had a positive bearing on 
Courbet’s development as 
; an artist and human being. 
ко The only ones not specifically 
| |" identifiable are the lovers in 
1 I E the window, and the husband 
“geri у ЈА and wife in the foreground 
о | who are rich art collectors. In 
Г * z spite of bis independent views, 
d 1 j Courbet still needed patrons. 


Champfleury 

The central figure among 
Courbet'5 friends is the 
writer Champfleury, who was 
the founder of the Realist 
movement in literature. He 
introduced Courbet to the 
theories of Realism, but he 
and his writings were soon 
overshadowed by the power 
of Courbet’s personality and 
paintings. Champfleury did 
not like this picture, and his 
friendship with Courbet did 
not last. He disapproved 

of Courbet’s involvement 

in politics and attempts to 
scandalize the public. 


Baudelaire 

The figure seated on a 
table at the far right reading 
a book is the great French 
poet Charles Baudelaire 
(1821-67); behind him 

and next to the dark mirror 
is the ghostly figure of 

the poet's mistress Jeanne 
Duval. Courbet had painted 
over this figure, but it is 
reappearing as the paint 
thins in this area. 


Gustave Courbet; The 
Painter’s Studio; 1855; 
142 x 235% in (361 x 598 
cm); oil on canvas; 
Musée d’Orsay, Paris 


Lu c имам IN 


Landscape The naked truth Child Artist 
On the easel is a large landscape, depicting The woman standing behind Courbet А А 
the artist's homeland. The art establishment represents naked truth guiding his brush; | boy aae ies it M 
still did not consider landscape a fit subject that is, he is seeking to paint pictures that ТИВ ETRAS S ete чи 

for a serious painter. Courbet is effectively are true to life and up to date. The tilt of piece of paper. Like the young 
declaring war on the establishment, refusing her head balances the tilt of the artist's boy placed in front of the easel, 

to bow to their ways. head in the opposite direction. he has not been shackled by the 
rigidity of formal education. 

The eyes of innocence He simply records as best he can 


The young boy by the canvas is naive and uneducated. Courbet prefers the open-minded 

and honest directness of the entranced child’s view to the false values of so-called educated oe ћ 
DIM its | | | the central principles of Realism. 

opinion. The child’s presence is also an excuse for the artist to turn away momentarily from ћ : 

his work and show off his famous “Assyrian” profile of which he was very proud. Despite his Courbet includes bim as a symbol 

vanity, the artist refused to wear the fine clothes of the art establishment, preferring to dress of the freedom and spontaneity on 

and behave like a provincial. which the future of art depends. 


what he sees, and this was one of 
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AUTUMN EFFECT AT ARGENTEUIL 


Nature’s Textures 
Monet was fascinated by textures—not 
just the textures of his own painting, 
but also the textures visible in nature. 
Clouds are painted with a soft, rounded 
stroke to imitate their woolly textures, 
and the river is painted with short, 
horizontal strokes to suggest its smooth 
but gently rippled surface. 


The quality of sunlight 

Seen from a distance, the picture gives 

an instant and brilliant impression of the 
quality of sunlight and the colors that are 
so characteristic of autumn. Close up, this 
effect is lost but the eye is captivated by 
the rich textures, the brushstrokes, and 
the quality of the paint surface—all 


woven together to sensuous effect. 


Rainbow palette 

Monet has used warm golds to suggest 
the autumn leaves. On the left, pinks and 
yellows are counterpointed by touches of 
green. This is one of the first works where 
Monet fully embraced the rainbow palette 
that was to become a hallmark of the 
Impressionist artists. 


The style of painting created by the 

Impressionists was facilitated by the 

artists’ materials that had recently 

become available. Whereas the Old 
Masters had to mix their own 

colors, the Impressionists could buy 

paint pre-mixed in easily portable 
metal tubes—familiar today, 

but an innovation then. 


Framing device 

The expanse of blue water leads the eye 
into the picture. The paler blue of the 
distance and the frame of the two masses 
of the trees help to pull the eye into depth, 
and is in essence the same sort of device 
that was used by Claude (see p. 54) to 


create the effect of recession. 


Bold brushstrokes 

The brushtrokes along the bottom edge 
of the picture are relatively large and bold. 
Monet grades them so that they become 
smaller as the eye is led into the distance. 


ONET WAS THE LEADING IMPRESSIONIST painter, and this work is the quintessential 
M Impressionist painting—a modern landscape painted in a modern style on a small scale, 
with no story to tell and no moral instruction to communicate. It is a faithful rendition in 
paint of the impressions and sensations experienced by the eye. The location is Argenteuil, 
one of the small towns close to Paris on the River Seine that were being opened up to industry 
and commuters by the railroads. Monet lived at Argenteuil between 1871 and 1878. 


Chimney or church spire? 

Monet bas employed the newly available scientific knowledge In the distance is a chimney from one of the new factories that appeared at Argenteuil. 
about color theory. For example, he has used the optical contrasts Although Monet was stimulated by the rapid social changes happening around him, he often 
between complementary colors that give the maximum optical “edited out” ugly buildings if they spoiled his intended effect. Here, the chimney could quite 


vibration to the retina of the eye. easily be mistaken for a church spire, and it does not intrude on the tranquil atmosphere. 


‘THE IMPRESSIONISTS 


he “Impressionists” was the collective name for a group of highly talented young 

artists who exhibited together, including Monet, Renoir (see p. 88), and Cézanne (see 
p. 96). United by their dislike of the current standards of academic art (which they deemed 
false), they also disliked the emotionalism and sentimentality of Romantic art. Like 
Courbet (see p. 82), whom they admired, they wanted detached and objective art, but they 
were not attracted to his social Realism. Landscape and still life provided subjects through 
which they could experiment with the objective recording of their “impressions.” It was 
Monet who remained the most dedicated and consistent exponent of this type of Realism. 


Claude Monet; Autumn Effect at Argenteuil; 
1873; 21% x 29 in (55 x 74.5 cm); oil on 
canvas; Courtauld Institute Galleries, London 


Reflected images 

Typical of Monet is the equally balanced 
composition where the shapes above the 
horizon are mirrored by the shapes below 
the horizon—the reflections in the water. 


Rippling Wind 

The trees on the right of the 
painting clearly show where 
Monet bas scratched into 

the surface of the paint with 
the sharp end of his brush, 
lightening the density of the 
paint and creating the elusive 
impression of the wind rippling 
through the autumn foliage. 


€€ Monet is only an eye but, my God, what an eye! » 
PAuL CEZANNE 


Throughout his life Monet was fascinated by light effects and the challenge of 
capturing their appearance in paint. This work prefigures the famous water 
lilies series painted in his garden at Giverny, not far from Argenteuil. He 
built his famous lily pond so that he would have a permanent expanse of water 
reflecting the sky, and light that he could observe at all times of day. 


Warm reds and cool blues 

Monet uses contrasts of color temperature in close proximity, for example warm 
reds and oranges next to cool blues to create the sensation of warmth combined 
with freshness—one of the special qualities of a sunlit autumn day. 


The term plein-air painting refers to work that is begun and mainly completed 
out in the open air and/or conveys the sensation of being in the open air. True 
Impressionist paintings have both these qualities. A reason 
for their small scale is that the canvases needed to be portable so that 
it was possible to paint on the spot in front of the chosen subject, 
and largely complete the picture in that place. 


A Band of Blue 
The narrow band of blue between the River Seine and the town creates a 
strong visual focus and acts as a sort of bridge tying the two groups of trees 
together. The detail shows how Monet worked and reworked the surface, 
weaving different textures and colors together to give the effect of objects 
dissolving in an envelope of light. 


CLAUDE Monet (1840-1926) 


onet spent his youth in Le Havre, in northern France. It 
was here that he developed his predilection for outdoor 
painting, inspired by his mentor 
Eugène Boudin (1824-98). In 
1862, he entered the studio of 
Charles Gleyre (1808-74) in 
Paris, where he met Renoir, 
the other figure central to the 
Impressionist group. Monet 
pleaded poverty for much of his 
life but by 1890 his reputation 
was established. In his later years 
he was troubled by failing eyesight. 


a t 
e 


Claude Monet 
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THE LUNCHEON OF THE BOATING PARTY 


ENOIR WAS ONE OF THE EARLY adherents of Impressionism, and this is his last major 
work in that style before he returned to techniques more akin to the Old Masters. 
He was conscious that he had undertaken an ambitious work, and he pushed himself to his 
limits during a whole summer living “on site” at Chatou. The picture has no story line or 
symbolism, and in many respects its theme of youthful pleasure-seeking and love is simply 
a more modern version of Watteau's A Journey to Cythera (see p. 60). The setting is a famous 
restaurant on the Seine, з 
near to a bathing place, 
La Grenouillére, which was 


popular with young people. 


Friend of the Impressionists 

Baron Raoul Barbier, a former cavalry 
officer and a close friend of Renoir, 
sits with his back toward us. He helped 
Renoir organize his friends to sit for the 
painting. He is shown chatting to the 
proprietor's daughter Alphonsine, who 
leans on the railing of the balcony. 


FE 


Enjoying the River 
Boating activity can just be glimpsed in tbe 
space between the awning and the bushes. 
Along with swimming, it was one of the 
principal leisure attractions of the river. 


The Restaurant Fournaise 

M. Fournaise (in the straw hat) was the 
proprietor of this popular restaurant. Famed 
for its food and lively atmosphere, it was a 
popular meeting place for oarsmen. 


The guests at the luncheon party are 
Renoir’s friends. The identities of most 
have been established from a photograph 
with their names written on the back. 


CC I have a predilection for painting 
that lends joyousness to a wall » 
Pierre Аосоѕте RENOIR 


Impressionist Brilliance 


Pierre Auguste Renoir; The Wife and model Master of still life 


Renoir paints in a true Impressionist style, 
using a palette of rainbow colors and with 
short, broken brushstrokes. Shadows are 
often bright blue rather than black. 


Luncheon of the Boating Party; 
1881; 51 x 68 in (129.5 x 173 
cm); oil on canvas; Phillips 
Collection, Washington, D.C. 


Aline Charigot, Renoir’s girlfriend, coos at her 
little dog. Renoir married her the year after this 
painting was completed. She was a devoted wife, 
and it was a very happy marriage. 


Renoir was an accomplished still life painter, 
and the debris of this meal is a sparkling 
achievement. The spontaneity is deceptive, 
since he constantly reworked the painting. 


The location of the Restaurant Fournaise is the Isle of Chatou, just west 
of Paris on the River Seine. In the 1880s, it was an open-air place 
where Parisian city dwellers could go, traveling by train, to escape the 
dirt and noise of the city for a day of relaxation and fresh air. 


Awning and even light 

The awning stretched above the scene 
creates a more even light than that which 
usually appears in Renoir’s work. Renoir 
was fascinated by the effects of dappled 
sunlight, which is exquisitely evoked in 
many of his paintings. 


The painting seems as spontaneous as a snapshot. 
Renoir’s favorite model, Angéle, in the center of the 
picture, has been “caught” with a glass raised to her 
lips. Behind her, the proprietor’s son casually smokes 

a cigar and converses with Charles Ephrussi. 


Innocent flirtation 

The trio in the top right hand corner includes 
Lestringuez (in the bowler hat), a friend of 
Renoir’s who was interested in hypnotism and 
the occult. Paul Lhote, wearing pince-nez glasses, 
flirts with the actress Jeanne Samary. He had a 
reputation as a ladies’ man. 


Painter and patron 

This trio is deep in conversation. The man in the straw hat 
is Gustave Caillebotte, a talented artist but better known as 
a patron. The girl is the actress Ellen André, who regularly 
posed for Renoir. The journalist Maggiolo stands behind her. 


Late Addition 


The man in the background wearing а top bat is Charles Epbrussi, 


who was a banker. He was added later, and it is possible to see 


different paint layers and marks under the surface in this area of the 


picture, indicating the changes that have been made. 


UNDERLYING STRUCTURE 

This busy picture has a simple underlying structure. One 
diagonal (AB) places the table and the two groups who form 
trios on one side, and the single figures on the other. The 
other diagonal (CD) places M. Fournaise and Mlle. Charigot 
on one side, and everyone else on the other. The figure groups 
and still life fall neatly into the four resulting triangles. 


PIERRE AUGUSTE RENOIR (1841-1919) 


B orn in Limoges in France, Renoir was to become 
one of the key figures of the Impressionist move- 
ment. At the age of 13, Renoir worked as a painter in a 
porcelain factory in Paris. When he was 19 years old, 
he embarked on his 
career as an artist. 
Renoir formed a 
lasting friendship 
with Monet (see p. 
84). After 1883, 

he developed a 
more classical style. 
Although crippled 
by arthritis, Renoir 
continued painting 


Pierre Auguste Renoir 


into old age. 
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A BAR AT THE FOLIES-BERGERE 


ANET'S FAMOUS PICTURE is set in the Folies-Bergére, Friends in the Crowd 

] МЇ зле of the celebrated café-concert venues of late did кт ot io a opera pee is 
. . unidentified, but sbe symbolizes this soctety where 

19th-century Paris, much loved by artists. They were зеет be seen was all important. The woman 
places in which to meet people from all social classes, in white on the far left of the balcony is a friend of 
6 : Manet, May Laurent, and tbe woman bebind ber 

to eat and drink, to entertain, and to see and be seen. in beige iš another friend, Jeanne Danae). 


The arrangement and composition of the picture is 
typical of Manet at his best: a simple and memorable 
structure within which the eye and the imagination are 
kept constantly alert. At the center stands the barmaid 
Suzon, lost in thought. At our left is a busy crowded 
scene, and at our right is what seems to be a reflection 
of Suzon talking to a customer. But is it? The more the 
picture is studied the more intriguing it becomes—like 
the daydream of Suzon herself. 


Acrobat 

In the top left corner are 

the pink-stockinged legs 
and bright green shoes of an 
acrobat who is providing the 
entertainment at the café- 
concert. But nobody, least of 
all Suzon, seems interested, 
and the acrobat’s presence 
serves only to heighten the 
barmaid's air of sorrow. 


Dissecting balcony 
The balcony reflected in the mirror provides a horizontal 

band that dissects the composition. Other strong horizontals 
define the top of the bar and the reflection of the bar. Suzon 
and the bottles tie these bands together. 


A spatial arrangement 
Manet loved playing with space. Note how he uses the 
mirror and bottles here to push space back, and uses 
them on the other side to do the exact opposite; that is, 
to pull space forward. The reflection of the bottles 
does not correspond with their arrangement on 


the top of the bar. 


A cocktail of classes 
Although Manet usually avoids any conscious or overt 
symbolism in his pictures, preferring instead to show 
modern life in a factual way, the bottles do contain 
nuances of meaning. Champagne, the drink of high 
society and the well-to-do, stands next to a bottle of 
English Bass beer, identifiable from the red triangle 
on its label, which is more often associated with the 
lower classes. The society of the café concert was 
similarly mixed: dandies (like Manet himself), workers, 
and prostitutes of the demi-monde rubbed shoulders 
with each other and enjoyed each other’s company. 


| Pa ar, 
LI Ead Ti ; 
А5) = 66 T Ive this life, I love the salons, the noise, 
| Е the lights, the parties... 2 
е ee Epovarp Manet | 
Vintage Manet 
The artist’s signature and 
th 5 E uiis Manet is painting a place tbat be knew intimately. A barmaid at the Folies-Bergére 
> » app gu It was a place where he felt at home, preferring Manet chose as his model a girl named Suzon, who was in 
the label of the bottle in the hustle and sharp edges of city life in the fact one of the barmaids who worked at the Folies-Bergére. 
the far left corner of the metropolitan capital to the more relaxed and The majority of Manet’s paintings were of women, and he 
painting. slower pace of the country or provincial cities. formed lasting relationships with many of his models. 


Electric lighting 

Manet captures the brilliance of electric 
lighting, which was becoming popular in 
more exclusive venues. The brushwork 
defining the chandelier reflected behind 
Suzon complements the delicate lace in 
the sleeves and collar of Suzon’s bodice. 


Lost in thought 

Suzon is lost in her own thoughts, 
and we must search for clues to 
unlock her inner thoughts and 
share the intimacy of this moment. 


EpouarpD Manet (1832-83) 


anet was born into a comfortable upper-middle-class 
family and so was not obliged to sell paintings to 
make a living. An urbane and amiable character, he was 
the center of the Impressionist circle (see p. 84), counting 
Monet and Renoir among his close friends. Throughout his 
career, Manet’s paintings caused shockwaves in the conservative 
Academy, by whom he was accepted only in the last years of his life. 


Edouard Manet 


Gaston Latouche 

Manet asked a fellow artist named 
Gaston Latouche to pose for the 
man who talks to the barmaid. But, 
compared with the face of Suzon, 
the man’s face is not individualized. 


Reflections of a barmaid 
Logically, Suzon’s reflection would 
not appear in this position, and her 
pose is different to that of the girl 
who gazes out of the canvas. The 
reflected Suzon is in conversation 
with a man whose presence we must 
imagine in our own viewing space 
in front of the picture. The images 
make sense only when they are 
looked at on a poetic level. Perhaps 
this is the conversation that Suzon 
had a few minutes earlier, and on 
which she is now reflecting? Perhaps 
this is the conversation she hopes 
she will have, meeting the man who 
will fall in love with her and take 
her away from the drudgery of her 
barmaid’s existence? 


Although he was invited to join the 
Impressionists when they held their 


own exhibition in 1874, Manet 
declined the invitation. Despite his 
loyal support for the Impressionist 
movement, he saw his own work 
as being more traditional and 
continued to pursue success in the 


Salons. In 1881, he finally received 


the coveted Légion d’Honneur. 


Painting in black 

Manet is renowned for his love of 
large flattish areas of rich, sensual 
color. In particular, he loved black 
(in direct contrast to the Impres- 
sionists who did not use black in 
their palette), which is one of the 
most difficult “colors” to handle 
successfully and bring to life. He 
was a great admirer of Velázquez 
(see p. 56), whose works were being 
rediscovered by the avant-garde 
artists of the day. 


The world shown by Manet in this 
picture is one that is also recalled in 
novels of Emile Zola such as Nana. 
Zola was a good friend of Manet’s 
and was a pallbearer at the artist’s 


Strong vertical 

A strong vertical runs down 
Suzon’s face and dress so that 
each side of her is like a reflection 
of the other. 


Lu. 


Succulent fruit 

The still life details of the flowers in the glass and the fruit in the bowl 
are painted with exceptional richness of color and succulence of paint. 
Manet made many such still life works, painted directly from the 
object. The pair of roses offset the flowers pinned to Suzon's bodice. 


funeral. The great Impressionist 


artist Claude Monet (see p. 84) 
was also a pallbearer. 


Rare shadows 

Although there are many reflections, 
there are only a few shadows. This is 
typical of Manet’s work. 


Edouard Manet; A Bar at the 
Folies-Bergére; 1882; 374 x 514 
in (96 x 130 cm); oil on canvas; 
Courtauld Institute Galleries, 
London 
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LA GRANDE JATTE 


EURAT TOOK TWO YEARS to complete this monumental painting, and it is a work of astonishing 
maturity for a young man not yet 30 years old. Shown at the last Impressionist Exhibition in 1886, 
it created an immediate sensation, both for the novelty of its modern subject matter and the innovative 
techniques with which it was painted. In this painting, showing Parisians enjoying a Sunday by the 
Seine, the artist reconciles a number of potentially conflicting values, combining the innovations 
of the new scientific age with the enduring qualities of the timeless masterpieces of ancient art. 


Divisionism 


The picture demonstrates the theory of 
Divisionism. Colors were broken down into 
their component parts, so that rather than 
being mixed as pigments and applied 

to the canvas, they would, when seen at the 
right distance, be mixed in the eye. 


Boating on the Seine 

The picture notionally shows the island of the 
Grand Jatte on the River Seine near Neuilly, 
where well-to-do Parisians went for recreation 
on Sundays. Boating activities were all the 
fashion. However, Seurat is not trying to give 
us a convincing or real picture of the Grand 
Jatte and its visitors. They are a vehicle for 
his explorations of subject matter and color 
theory, and the static and academic quality 

of the painting says more about Seurat’s own 
personality and highly theoretical approach to 
art than it does about Parisians in the 1880s. 


Women fishing 
The women fishing on the banks of the Seine 
have been identified as prostitutes, using 

the sport as a front for their real objective. 
The soldiers in the distance represent their 
potential “catches.” 


Egyptian influence 

Many figures are shown in profile, reflecting 
the influence of Ancient Egyptian art, which 
Seurat was studying at this period. He made 
many sketches from Ancient Egyptian reliefs 
on his visits to the Louvre in Paris. 


Divisionism in practice 
In direct sunlight, local color is interwoven 
with dots of yellow and orange pigment. In 
the shadows, blue is interwoven and there 

are more extensive and subtle color inter- 
weavings and reactions. A few dots of orange 
and yellow represent the stray particles of 
sunlight that filter in. There are also reds 

and purples to show light that has been partly 
absorbed and reflected back to the eye. 


ART IN THE 1880s 


he 1880s was a flourishing 

period for the arts. Wealthy 
collectors were spending large 
sums of money on contemporary 
art in the traditional and academic 
styles, unaware that the Neo- 
Impressonists, like Seurat, were 
pioneering ideas that would change 
the face of art. Young artists were 
excited by the prospect of a new 


Be ллы E 


century and, embracing modern 


ЗИРЕ ; : Mixed classes Painted frame 
scientific color theories, actively Like Manet (see p. 90), Seurat shows a mixture of classes In order to produce exactly the right optical effect in the eye 
sought to create a modern style and types enjoying themselves together, innocently or of the spectator, Seurat has dispensed with the conventional 
of art that would be expressive otherwise. Here, a rough-looking oarsman sits near to gold frame and painted his own border, or *frame," around 
of this new epoch. a middle-class lady (her dainty fan striking a particularly the picture. This painted frame has been designed so that 

incongruous note behind the lounging bulk of the in any one section it contains the complementaries of 


boatsman. A dandy in a top hat sits close by. the colors that are next to it in the painting. 


GEORGES SEURAT (1859-91) 


eurat was born into a comfortable bourgeois family in Paris, and trained at 

the Ecole des Beaux Arts, which he entered in 1878. He made meticulous 
studies from such masters as Raphael (see p. 32) and Poussin (see p. 50). In 
1879, military service interrupted his studies. In 1884 he began work on his 
masterpiece La Grande Jatte, which was hailed by critics as offering the way 
forward from Impressionism (see p. 84). Tragically, he died at just 31 years 
of age from meningitis. He left a one-year-old son and common-law wife 
(Madeleine Knobloch, his former model). 


Perspective scheme 

Why do this couple and the woman with the monkey seem 
so disproportionately large? The perspective scheme of the 
picture is worked out so that it ought to be viewed at an 
oblique angle from the right, and not straight on. From this 


angle the apparent distortions disappear. (Hold the page so Georges Seurat; La Grande Jatte; 1884—86; 
that the right-hand edge of the picture is close to you and 81 x 120 in (205 x 304 cm); oil on canvas; 
the left-hand page points away at a 45° angle.) The Art Institute of Chicago 


Static Atmosphere 
In seeking to achieve the 
timeless and monumental 
quality that characterizes 
Piero (see p. 18) or 
Poussin (see p. 50), 
Seurat created a similar 
static mood. It is as if all 
the humans have been 
ordered to hold their 
breath and not move, 
and even the oarsmen 
and sailing boats seem 
frozen in time. But there 
are a few subtle accents of 
motion that take time 
to discover: the girl 
running, the small dog 
in the foreground, and 
the six butterflies. 


rr WU М: | = 


eM, 


€; painted like that because I wanted to get through to 
something new—a kind of painting that was my own 2 
GEORGES SEURAT 


Geometric landscape 

Many of Seurat's sketches concentrated on the layout and geometric 
composition of the landscape and contained no figures, illustrating the 
painter’s meticulous and studious approach to his art. 


Seurat made many visits to the Grand fatte and made 38 oil sketches 
and 23 preparatory drawings for this painting. They were working 
material for the creation of this masterwork in his studio. So obsessive 
was he that there are anecdotes of him asking friends to cut the grass 
by the river when it had grown too long. Even 
if such stories are not true, they indicate the nature of 
Seurat’s personality and the sort of reputation 
that gathered around him. 


Fashionable dress 

Although the static quality and geometric composition of the picture 
gives it a timeless quality, the men and women are dressed 

in the height of fashion particular to the 1880s. The ladies have the 
nipped-in corsetted waists and bustles then fashionable. Seurat used 
fashion plates from magazines as models for the figures. 


One of the interesting features of the picture is that it is innovative 
on two levels: it explores a new monumental subject matter which 
appealed greatly to those artists who believed in the importance 
of poetic and symbolic subjects, and it explores new painting 
techniques, appealing to those interested in perception and light. 


Monkey Business 
Capuchin monkeys were fashionable pets in Seurat’s day. It 
has been suggested that the monkey represents licentiousness. The 
monkey on а leash indicates that the woman, a prostitute, successfully 
feigns respectability. Seurat was perhaps including a coded message 
about the hypocrisy that was a feature of French society at the time. 
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THE BEDROOM AT ARLES c MN 


implying access to the outside world, 
but significantly there is no clear view— 


AN GOGH'S PAINTINGS are among today's best-known images. Reproductions sell by they might just as well be shutters. This 
15 --D 11: makes the room appear self-contained 
the million, and the paintings have sold for tens of millions of dollars. The contrast and womblike. The open space in front 


of the bed helps prevent the picture 
from becoming too claustrophobic. 


between his own failure and rejection, and his posthumous success, is notorious. Van Gogh 
painted three versions of this picture. The first was painted in October 1888, when he was 
waiting for his fellow artist Paul Gauguin 
(1848-1903) to join him at Arles in southern 
France. This is the third version, which 

he painted for his mother in 1889 while 
recovering from a mental breakdown in an 
asylum at St. Remy. All three versions differ 
slightly in their coloring and detail. Теп 
months after this picture was painted, van 
Gogh committed suicide. 


Two of Everything 

Many of the objects in the room are paired—two chairs, two pillows, 
two waterjugs, and two bottles. The first version of this scene was 

painted in anticipation of Gauguin’s arrival, and the pairing can be 

seen as van Gogh’s never-fulfilled wish of partnership and friendship. 


€€ When I saw my canvases again after my illness, the one 
that seemed the best was The Bedroom 22 
VINCENT VAN Сосн 


The seat of happiness 

The actual chair in van Gogh’s bedroom was made of plain white 
wood. He has painted it yellow for symbolic reasons—yellow being 
the color of sunlight, warmth, and happiness. Although he believed 
in painting directly from nature, van Gogh constantly transposed 
or intensified colors. 


Thick Impasto Brushstrokes е се 
Paint is applied very thickly, and individual brushstrokes are clearly visible. Van ARS уп пе 

: Ў 8 В е Bedroom at Arles; 
Gogh used paints straight from the tube and painted rapidly, often completing a 1889; 22% x 29 in (57.5 
picture in a single day. His consumption of paint—notably yellow—was large, x 74 cm); oil on canvas; 
hence his constant pleas to his brother Theo to send more materials from Paris. Musée d'Orsay, Paris 


Van Gogh wrote constantly to his brother Theo, who was an art dealer in 
Paris, describing his paintings. The letters provide a remarkable insight into an 
artist’s mind. Of this picture he wrote, “This time it’s just simply my bedroom, 
only here color is to do everything, and giving by its simplification a grander 
style to things, is to be suggestive here of rest or of sleep in general. In a word, 
looking at the picture ought to rest the brain, or rather the imagination.” 


The changing colors of the floor 

The room had a red brick floor, and in the first version of the painting 
it is dusky pink. Here the mushroom-colored floor gives the picture a 

more somber feel, expressive of the artist’s changing mood. His dream 
of establishing a happy artist’s colony in the sun has faded. 


Portraits 

The pictures above the bed differ 
in all three versions. Here they are 
clearly identifiable: on the left is a 
self-portrait (the last self-portrait 
that he painted); on the right is his 
portrait of his sister Wil. 


Strong outlines 

A particular feature of van Gogh’s 
style is the dark outlines that he places 
around objects, filling in the outline 
with thickly painted areas of flat color. 


Japanese Prints 
Van Gogh was among the first artists to be influenced by 
the Japanese woodblock prints that had become available 
in the West. He admired their simplified designs, flat 
areas of color, steep perspectives, and the suppression of 
shadows. All of these features are visible in his work, and 
the influence of the woodblock prints is an important 
reason for the popularity of his work in Japan today. 


Violet walls 

Van Gogh has transposed the white walls of the room to 
blues/violets, creating color harmonies with the greens such 
as can be seen in the windows, and making color contrasts 
with the yellows of the bed and chairs. 


A peasant's bed 

The bed was purchased by van Gogh with money lent to 
him by Theo. He deliberately chose a rustic peasant bed 
rather than a metal bed, which was more fashionable at the 
time. Vincent planned to decorate the bed with a painting 
of a nude or a child in a cradle, but he never fulfilled his 
intentions. He took the bed with him when he moved to 
Auvers, and it was there, on this bed, that he died. 


Expressive color 

Van Gogh was well aware of the emotional impact of color: 
“Instead of trying to reproduce exactly what I see before 
my eyes, I use color more arbitrarily so as to express myself 
more forcibly.” The bright red of the counterpane on the 
bed animates and lifts the mood of the picture (cover it with 
your hand and see how the picture changes). 


VINCENT VAN GOGH (1853-90) 


|| was not until he was 27 years old, after а 
nomadic existence of venturing unsuccessfully 
into many diverse careers, that van Gogh wrote 
to his brother telling of his decision to become 
a painter. In 1888, he left Paris for the south 

of France, where he found some happiness 

and stability in Arles. In October 1888 Paul 
Gauguin joined him for what was hoped to be 

a fruitful artistic collaboration. However, both 
artists were highly volatile and in December van 
Gogh suffered his first severe mental attack. He 
spent the following year in and out of a mental 
hospital. In July 1890 he died from a self- 
inflicted gunshot wound. 


Vincent van Gogh (self-portrait) 
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GUERNICA 


р GUERNICA WAS FIRST EXHIBITED at the International Exhibition in Paris 
in 1937. It was conceived and executed at great speed in his Paris studio, and 
he intended the painting to be a rallying cry against the murderous events that 
were destroying Spain through the terrible Civil War (1936-39), and against man’s 
continuing inhumanity. High expectations were placed on the painting. Picasso 
was recognized as the leading avant-garde painter. He was politically and morally 
committed to the Republican, anti-fascist, cause in the Spanish Civil War. Thus 

it was inevitable that the painting would cause deep controversy, artistically and 


Guernica 
The event that was the immediate catalyst for the 


painting was the destruction of the Basque capital of politically, and if it was to have any effect it was perhaps necessary that it should do 


Guernica, on its market day, April 26, 1937. In broad 


(eit Nec seende peoien og Coe 0 Half a century later it is now possible to assess Guernica with some objectivity, 


Franco, attacked the defenseless town. Of its 7,000 and it has taken its place as one of the significant achievements by the major 
genius of 20th-century art. 


inhabitants, 1,654 were killed and 889 were injured. 


The picture is organized so that effectively 
it is a triptych with a principal central 
feature and two side panels. It is a secular, 
not a religious, painting, but given its 
subject matter and public display, it 
might well be seen as the 20th-century 
equivalent of Griinewald’s Isenheim 
Altarpiece (see p. 34). 


The bull 

Picasso was always fascinated by Spain’s 
ancient, spectacular, and brutal national 
sport, bullfighting, and imagery from the 
bullring recurs frequently in his work. In 
spite of Picasso’s statement that the bull 
in Guernica represents brutality, it is an 
ambiguous image. It does not look savage 
as it stands swishing its tail. Perhaps Picasso 
has in mind that moment of the bullfight 
when, having made an attack successfully, 
the bull stands back to survey what it has 
done and contemplates its next move. 


Absence of color 

The stark monochrome suits the subject 

of the picture. Even today, the theme of the 
mural is politically contentious in Spain. The 
vast work, which is exhibited in the Prado 

in a room of its own, is protected behind an 
equally vast sheet of bulletproof glass. 
Mother and child 


arms. Among the complex Cubist images in „=, + х ~ а М | ч ^ 1 — 
у v. D 


A dead child hangs limply in its mother's 
Guernica, this is one that can be interpreted 
instantly. The mother's scream is represented 
у her tongue, which suggests a dagger or a һе Жайы М 2 

shard of glass. Similar shards appear through- | | ‘oh ) | \ j "T For ТЕ 
out the painting. | 5 - 


CUBISM 


Bo 1900 and 1914, many 
of the ideas and innovations 
that have shaped and defined the 
20th century were either born or 
first given practical application. 
Among them were manned flight, 
motor vehicles, radio broadcasts, 
plastics, and jet propulsion. New 
concepts such as relativity and 


Freudian analysis offered new The severed head Anguished horse 
ways of interpreting our world, to < Art is a Бе that makes us In the foreground is a fragmented figure Picasso, who rarely gave interpretations 
run alongsi de traditional concepts realize tbe truth » with a severed head on the left, and a severed of his work, said that the horse stood 

К У . | arm in the center holding а broken sword. Is for the people. Like the mother on the 
In the visual arts it was Cubism, Paso Picasso it possible that Picasso was thinking back left, agony is suggested by its daggerlike 
born in 1907, that created a new, to Uccello’s Battle of San Romano (see p. tongue. Above the horse’s head is an 

: 20)? Uccello’s interpretation of warfare as electric light, which suggests the all- 
alternative langu: age. а ceremonial tournament contrasts with seeing eye of God. Even the light 


Picasso’s powerful image of mass murder. seems to shriek with horror. 


PaB_o Picasso (1881-1973) 


A artistic talent as a child, 
icasso first visited Paris in 1900 and 
later became the leader of the Parisian avant- 
garde. The period from 1901-04 became 
known as his Blue period, when he painted 
melancholic subjects in blue tones. His mood 
lightened after 1905, and he painted in pink 
hues during what came to be known as his 
Rose period, 1905-07. In his Negro period, 
1907-09, Picasso studied African art and 

the work of Paul Cézanne (see p. 96). It was 
this period that led to the development of 
Cubism. Picasso had many relationships 

with women that profoundly effected his development as an artist. His 
remarkable versatility and endless flow of ideas meant that he had a hand in 
almost every artistic movement of the 20th century. 


Pablo Picasso 


Symbolic flower 

There is little overt symbolism in the painting, and Picasso is 
not following any well-defined symbolic language. As in much 
modern art, the symbolism is private and personal, and can only 
be unraveled on this basis. Nevertheless, it is difficult not to read 
the single flower at the center of the picture as a symbol 

of hope that new life will continue to grow in spite of man's 
attempts to destroy it. The flower's poignant delicacy heightens 
the general horror of this chaotic scene. 


Cubist Faces 
All the faces are drawn in the Cubist 
style, which abolishes the distinctions 
between profile and full face and allows 
the artists to reassemble the features in a 
free and expressive manner. The anguish 
in the face of the woman holding the dead 
child is especially penetrating, perhaps 
heightened by the contrast in the style 
of ber face with the more conventional 
representation of the infant. 


А reference to Goya 

The figure on the right has his or her 
arms raised upward as if to ward off the 
bombs falling from the sky. But it is also 
the pose of the central figure in Goya’s 
Third of May 1808 (see p. 74). There is a 
similarity between the events that lead to 
both paintings—both were acts of savage 
brutality against innocent people. Picasso 
would have been aware of how closely he 
was following in Goya’s footsteps. 


A modern crucifixion 

Two women gaze at the wounded horse with 

fear and sorrow, suggesting certain similarities in 
concept and emotion with images of the suffering of 
Christ on the Cross, and the presence of the three 
Maries at the scene. Picasso is perhaps searching 

for a modern, secular image to express mankind’s 
suffering, but one that will not carry with it 

any overt Christian symbolism. 


Pablo Picasso; Guernica; 1937; 
11 ft 6 in x 25 ft 8 in (350 x 782 
cm); oil on canvas; Museo del 
Prado, Madrid 
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GLOSSARY 


Adam and Eve On the sixth day God 
created Adam and Eve, together with 
the “beasts of the Earth” (Gen. 1:24-31). 
God is normally shown breathing life 
into Adam’s nostrils or stretching out 
His hand to transmit life. Adam was 
warned not to eat the fruit of the Tree 
of Knowledge of Good and Evil, which 
is normally shown as an apple tree. But 
Eve was tempted by the serpent and 
mankind fell from grace. Adam and 
Eve were expelled from Paradise. 


Gtossary * 100 ——4 


Anamorphosis The process of 
distorting an image in such a way that 
it is necessary to view it in a specified 
manner in order to recognize it. 


Annunciation The announcement to 
the Virgin Mary by the Angel Gabriel 
that she would conceive and bear a son 
and that he would be called Jesus 
(Luke 1:28-39). A popular subject in 
Gothic, Renaissance, and Counter- 
Reformation art. 


Apollo The sun god, and god of 
reason, archery, and poetry. Usually 
portrayed as a beautiful youth, often 
wearing a crown of laurel leaves, 
driving a four-horse chariot. 


Archangel Gabriel The messenger 
of God. Predominant role in art is as 
the angel of the Annunciation, appearing 
before the Virgin Mary. Often depicted 
holding a lily or, in early Renaissance 
paintings, a scepter. 


Bacchus (Dionysus) Originally a 
fertility god, Bacchus became the god 
of wine, and his cult was associated with 
frenzied orgies. He is usually shown as 
а naked youth wearing a crown of grape 
leaves and ivy, and is frequently drunk. 
His chariot is usually drawn by leopards 
or goats. The half-brother of Apollo, 
Bacchus represents the darker, chaotic 
side of human nature. He has a large 


retinue, which includes satyrs who 

are often shown with snakes entwined 
around them—snake handling was an 
important aspect of the Bacchic ritual. 


Baroque A European style of art, 
architecture, and music that developed 
in the 17th century from late Renaiss- 
ance works. In painting, characterized 
by the depiction of strong human 
emotions, complex compositions, 

and striking color combinations. 


Bravura A display of boldness or 
daring, applied to the painting styles 
of some artists. 


Byzantine Essentially, Christian art 
produced in the Eastern Roman Empire 
between the 5th century ce and 1453, 
when Constantinople fell to the Turks. 


Camera obscura А forerunner of 

the modern-day camera, this apparatus 
projected an image onto a screen so that 
outlines could be traced. 


Chiaroscuro (Italian: bright-dark) 
The effects of light and shadow in a 
painting, particularly when they con- 
trast dramatically. 


Complementary colors By mixing 
together any two primary colors, the 
complementary color of the remaining 
primary color is obtained, i.e. mix blue 
and yellow to get green—the comple- 
mentary color of red. 


Crucifixion The death of Christ on 
the Cross. Crucifixes, often intended to 
stand on the altar, were abandoned by 
the Protestant church in Europe after 
the Reformation. 


Cubism А style of painting and 
collage developed by Picasso and 
Braque in early 20th-century Paris, 
and the first great art movement of 
the century. Based partly on the work 
of Cézanne, Cubism rejected the trad- 
itional single viewpoint in favor of 


The mirror from 
The Arnolfini Marriage 
showing 10 of the 
Stations of the 
Cross, See p. 14 


A figure from Bruegels 
Netherlandish Proverbs 
illustrating a popular maxim, See p. 40 


more complex multi-layered com- 
positions. In its truest forms, subject 
matter was restricted to still lifes, and 
colors were muted. 


Cupid (Eros) Appears frequently 
in paintings, usually as a reminder 
of the power of love. He is normally 
shown as a pretty winged boy or a 
chubby infant. 


Divisionism The color theory 
developed by Neo-Impressionists led 
by Seurat, based on color theories by 
scientists such as Chevreul, whereby 
paint was applied in dots of pure color. 
Also known as Pointillism. 


Doric column In architecture, а 
column with a square-slab capital that 
represents the simplest of the Classical 
Greek styles. 


Enlightenment (Age of Reason) 
Term used to describe a philosophical 
and literary movement in Europe from 
the final quarter of the 17th century 
until the end of the 18th, and charac- 
terized by a profound belief in the 
power of human reason. 


Foreground The part of a picture 
nearest the viewer. 


Foreshortening The technique of 
depicting an object lying at an angle 
to the picture plane by means of 
perspective—making it narrower 
and paler as it recedes. 


Fresco Method of wall painting in 
which powdered pigments mixed with 
lime water are applied to fresh, wet 
plaster (true fresco/buon fresco), with 
which they bond, or dry plaster (fresco 
secco), which is more susceptible 


to flaking. 


Fruit symbolism The apple repre- 
sents the fall of man and his redemption 
through Christ; the cherry represents 
Heaven; in Christian art the grape 


Adam from 
The Sistine 
Chapel Ceiling, 
See p. 30 


represents the blood of Christ; and 
the pomegranate can symbolize chastity, 
the authority of the Church 


or the monarch, and the Resurrection. 


Garden of Eden Paradise—the 
garden in which Adam and Eve were 
placed at the Creation. 


Genre painting Paintings depicting 
scenes from everyday life. 


Gothic style Originally a style of 
architecture that was dominant in the 
late medieval period. The dominant 
style in art from the late 13th century 
to the end of the 15th century, during 
which time painting became increas- 
ingly naturalistic and technically adept. 


Grape leaves Associated with Bacchus, 
the god of wine and revelry. They are 
also a Christian symbol of the wine of 
the Eucharist. 


Holy Trinity The Christian belief in a 
triple entity of God the Father, the Son, 
and Holy Spirit in one Godhead. 


Isaiah One of the four “greater 
prophets,” he is associated in Christian 
art with the theme of the Annunciation, 
and is often seen holding a book or scroll. 


Impasto Thickly applied oil paint. 


Impressionism A term deriving from 
Claude Monet's painting Impression: 
Sunrise (1872) and applied to a group 
of artists who abandoned traditional 
academic techniques in favor of a more 
spontaneous approach to contemporary 
subjects. The “Impressionists” placed 
more emphasis on naturalistic tone 

and color, and included artists such 

as Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, and Degas. 


Lamentation This term is used to 
describe the scene following Christ’s 
Crucifixion, when his body was taken 
down from the Cross and surrounded 
by mourners. 


Last Supper (Eucharist) The last 
meal that Christ took with his disciples 
before his arrest, where he told the 
Twelve that one of them would betray 
him. Christ consecrated bread and wine 
at the Last Supper, the key rite in the 
Christian Communion ceremony. The 
scene has been widely represented in 
Christian art from the 6th century. 


Laurel leaf An attribute of Apollo. If 
seen in portrait paintings, a laurel leaf 
suggests that the sitter is a literary or 


artistic figure. Also a symbol of triumph. 


Lily Symbol of purity. Associated with 
the Virgin Mary and an attribute of the 
Angel Gabriel. 


Lute Medieval stringed instrument. 
It is an attribute of Music personified 
in Renaissance paintings and can be 
used to represent feminine love and the 
female form. 


Mary Magdalene The woman who 
anointed Christ’s feet. She represents 
the repentant sinner. Often seen in 
Christian art from the Middle Ages 
carrying a jar of ointment. In her role as 
penitent, she carries a crucifix and skull. 


Memento mori An object, such as a 
skull, intended to remind people of the 
inevitability of death. 


Messiah Jesus Christ—the awaited 
King of the Jews, sent by God to free 
them, as predicted by the prophet Isaiah. 


Middle ground The area between 
the foreground and the background 


of a painting. 


Minerva The daughter of Jupiter, 


Minerva is the virgin goddess of wisdom. 


Always in armor, she is a goddess of 
defensive war and war for just causes. 
Often accompanied by an owl. 


Modeling The indication of solid 
form by shading. 


Neoclassicism Movement originating 
in Rome in the middle of the 18th 
century that attempted to recreate the 
Classic art of ancient Greece and Rome. 


Orthogonals Diagonal lines drawn 
from the subdivided base line of the 
picture plane to the vanishing point. 
They represent receding parallels 
(perpendicular to the picture plane) 
and draw the viewer's eye into depth. 


Perspective Method of representing 
the illusion of spatial recession on a flat 
surface. Linear perspective echoes the 
optical phenomena whereby objects 
appear smaller, and parallel lines con- 
verge, with increasing distance. Aerial 
perspective mimics the effect whereby 
distant objects appear pale and blue. 


Picture plane The flat surface on 
which a picture is painted. The vertical 
plane is imagined as a window pane 
between the viewer (or artist) and the 
scene depicted in the picture. 


Predella panel А row of small 
paintings set below the main panel of 
an altarpiece. Often contains scenes from 
the lives of the saints represented above. 


Primary colors The three colors from 
which all others are derived—red, blue, 
and yellow. They cannot be created by 
mixture but can be combined to create 
other colors. 


Putti Winged infants commonly 
found in Renaissance and Baroque art. 
They have the roles of angelic spirits and 
are the constant companions of Venus. 


Realism French movement of the late 
19th century that sought to realistically 
represent contemporary life. A reaction 
against the Romanticism that preceded it. 


Reformation Religious and political 

movement of 16th-century Europe 

that began as an attempt to reform 
the Roman Catholic Church and 


God the creator bestowing 
life on Adam, from 

The Sistine Chapel 
Ceiling, 
See p. 30 


eventually resulted in the formation of 
Protestant Churches. 


Renaissance The great revival of art, 
literature, and learning in Europe in the 
14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. 


Rococo Style of interior decoration 
originating in France in the early 18th 
century. Characterized by ornate curves 
and general “prettiness”—qualities that 
can also be applied to Rococo paintings. 


Romanticism An artistic movement 
in the first half of the 19th century that 
emphasized emotion and imagination 
rather than reason and logic. 


Rose Flower associated with the 
Virgin Mary. A red rose symbolizes 
martyrdom, a white rose purity. Roses 
were an attribute of Venus. 


Satyr In Greek mythology, the spirits 
of the woods. The attendants of Bacchus 
with goatlike features (hairy legs, horns, 
hooves, and а tail), they were used in 
Renaissance art to personify lust. 


Sfumato A soft, misty effect attained 
in oil painting mainly through the use 
of glazes to create delicate transitions 

of color and tone. 


Skull Symbol of death. Special 
attribute of St. Francis of Assisi. Used 
as a reminder of the transience of human 
life in Dutch Vanitas paintings. 


St. Augustine Christian saint and 
theologian from the 4th century. 
Usually dressed as a bishop with a miter, 
but sometimes wears a monk’s habit. 


St. John the Baptist The messenger 
of Christ, usually portrayed dressed in 
animal skin, he almost always carries a 
reed cross with a slender stem. 


St. Peter Leader of the Twelve 
Apostles. Appears in paintings as an 
old man with short, gray curly hair 


A mischievous putto from 
A Journey to Cythera, 
See p. 60 


and a similar beard. He wears a gold 
cloak over a blue tunic and his prin- 
cipal attribute is a key. 


St. Sebastian Christian saint of the 
3rd century. Often seen in Renaissance 
art as a standing male nude, bound to a 
tree and pierced with arrows. 


St. Stephen First Christian martyr, 

he was stoned to death. Portrayed as 
young man with gentle features, carrying 
stones in his hand or on his head. 


Stations of the Cross The 14 places 
where Christ stopped while carrying his 
Cross toward Golgotha. 


Theseus Legendary Greek hero 
who was King of Athens. Portrayed 
as a youth, naked except for a cloak, 
sandals, and possibly a hat. 


Triptych A painting on three panels. 


Trompe l'oeil Painting (or part of 
one) intended to trick the viewer into 
thinking it is a real object. 


Underpaint The preliminary workings 
on canvas, intended to give some idea 
of tonal values before color is added. 


Vanishing point In paintings using 
linear perspective, this is the point on the 
horizon at which converging lines meet. 


Vanitas Dutch still life paintings 
that contain symbolism (skulls, candles, 
bubbles, chronometers) to convey the 


brevity of life. 


Venus (Aphrodite) Goddess of 
love and fertility. Her many attributes 
include doves or swans, a scallop shell, 


and a flaming torch. Often accompanied 
by Cupid and the Three Graces. 


Virgin Mary The Mother of Christ, 
widely represented in art. Traditionally 
wears a blue cloak and veil—the color 
symbolic of Heaven—with a red habit. 


Monet’s use of impasto in 
Autumn Effect at Argenteuil, 
See p. 84 
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